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they been seen or heard of since. From whence it must 


naturally conjectured that they were destroyed by the 
» & } } ¥ rs 
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1 what reason cannot now be known; possibly, 


No, 212. — CONTENTS. to conceal from the world the change, such as it was, in 
, nts in the latter end of his life, and 
his former works. In which re- 
1ave been influenced either by regard for 
yunt’s consistency, or by a desire not to 
pecuniary advantage he expected from the 
—- Fate nas oe . sores ; ; sore pi ation of his lordship’s works.” 

1t Waterloo and M — The ‘ Ales —« pon this Mr. Harcourt notes : — 
ome, SS “ The letter to Lord Marchmont, here referred to, has a 
Ql ERIE S : . _ , t led to it by Sir George Rose, the editor of The 
i Ss £ , , crosay,  a ~ : la t Papers, who takes a very different view of its 
. vi el from his father. He gravely remarks, that as 
: lisclosure of Lord Bolingbroke’s inve- 
Christianity lays open to the view as 
as the extent of it, so the manner of 
ludes any doubt of the earnestness of 
ri itmost efficiency and publicity to 
QUERIES WITH ANSWERS: d l uove ‘ ‘ it hosti 1s soon as it could safely be done; that is, 
fi hh ud ~ Ant y - A -_ MSO ! 3 dk ould shield him against responsibility 

Orrery Sir | t ‘ , : - pn sean : - 

te saw plainly enough the hen he 
= I IF "il , = ‘ : . ; nise n s ivs to vindicate religion against di 
~ he was retracting all that he 
our of Christianity ; he was up- 
rheism against the doctrines of 


God of nature against the revelation of 


It is } unful to reflect upon this prostration of 

lendid intellect; and I am but slightly re- 

Lord Chesterfield’s statement in one of 

rs published by Lord Mahon, in his edi- 

Chesterfield’s Works, that “ Bolingbroke 

bted, and by no means rejected, a future 
Lord Brougham says : 

lful malady under which Bolingbroke long 
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at length sunk,—a cancer in the face,—he bore 
‘ ‘ ] } 


ry fortitude, a fortitude drawn from the na- 

of his mind, and unhappily not aided by 

is of any religion; for, having early cast 

yelief in revelation, he had substituted in its 

irk and gloomy naturalism, which even re- 

a Pa » whi y ord Cl rt >| Jt glimmerings of hope as to futurity not 
r William Wyndham, Mr. Lyttleton, Mr. Pope, L y the wiser of the heathens.” 


prec Stee = S Wie aaake tie ‘ f We know that Bolingbroke denied to Pope his 


wrote ~ : : . ae : : 
lisbelief of the moral attributes of God, of which 


Pope told his friends with great joy. How un- 

é a return for this “ excessive friendliness ” 
the indignation which Bolingbroke expressed at 
the priest having attended Pope in his last mo- 
ments! 

Bolingbroke died at Battersea in 1752, and 
some sixty ars after (in 1813), a home-tourist 
cleaned in the village some recollections of Bol- 
ingbroke and his friend Mallet. The tourist was 
Sir Richard Phillips, who, in the early portion of 
| Morning's Walk from London to Kew, in 1813, 
lescribes Bolingbroke’s house as then converted 
into a malting-house anda mill! Some parts of 
the original house, however, then remained; and 
unong them “ Pope’s room,” in which he wrote 
his Essay on Man: this was a parlour of brown 
polished oak, with a grate and ornaments of the 


* 2 Vols. 8vo. Bentley. (Just published.) age of George I. 
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Now for the reminiscences of the two philoso- 
phers : — 
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“On inquiring for an ancient inhabitant of Battersea | 
(says Sir Richard), I was introduced to a Mrs, Gilliard, 


a pleasant and intelligent woman, who told me she well 
remembered Lord Bolingbroke; that he used to ride out 
every day in his chariot, and had a black patch on his 
cheek, with a large wart over bis eyebrows. She was 
then but a girl, but she was taught to look upon him 
with veneration as a great man. As, however, he spent 
little in the place, and gave little away, he was not much 
regarded by the people of Battersea. 
the names of several of his contemporaries, but she recol- 
lected none, expect that of Mallet, whom she said she 
had often seen walking about in the village, while he was 
visiting at Bolingbroke House.” 

Joun Trips. 


SINGULAR CUSTOM: CLAVIE: 
DURIE. 
The village of Burghead is situated on the 
southern shore of the Moray Frith, about nine 


BURGHEAD: 


miles distant from Elgin, the county town of 


Morayshire. Though its former glory has now 
departed, it was at onetime a great military strong- 
hold, occupying almost the whole of a remarkable 
promontory which stretches out into the sea ina 
westerly direction. Unfortunately for the anti- 
quary, the fortifications which once defended it 
were almost all demolished in the course of im- 


vrovements on the harbour and the village, come | 
I { 


menced to be made about the year 1808; but a 
beautiful plan of them with sections will be found 
in Generai Roy's Military Antiquities, plate xxxiii. 
Those who can refer to this map may observe that 
the innermost of the four ramparts, which run 
from sea to sea, makes a semicircular curve round 
a particular spot. This was then « green hollow, 


* *.¢ . . ' 
which tradition had long pointed out as the site | 


of the well of the fort; and excavations under- 


taken here in 1809 by the late Wm. Young, Esq,., | 


resulted in its discovery. It is hewn with great 
eare and skill out of the solid rock, and still yields 
a supply of excellent water. 


An account of this | 


interesting relic of the past is said to be contained | 


in the Advertisement to the second edition of Pin- 
kerton’s Enquiry into the History of Scotland pre- 
ceding the eign of Malcolm the Third, Edin. 
1814. 

The existence of these remains has given rise 
to various opinions regarding the early history of 
Burghead. Roy, and those who take him as their 
guide, identifying it with the Mrepwriy orpardémedor 
of Ptolemy and the Ptoroton of the treatise De 
Situ Britannia, usually attributed to Richard of 
Cirencester, consider the fortifications to have 
been originally the work of the Romans, admit- 
ting, however, that the Danes may have after- 
wards in some degree altered them during their 
occupation of the promontory. On the discovery 
of the well, antiquaries of this school unhesita- 
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tingly gave it the “designation it still popularly 
retains of the “Roman Well,” and it has even 
been dignified by some of them with the name of 
a Roman Bath, though nothing more inconvenient 
for the purposes of a lavatory can well be con- 
ceived. Stuart, misled in this way, actually 
founds an argument in favour of Burghead hav- 
ing been a Roman station, on the existence there 
“of a Roman bath, and also of a deep well, built 
in the same manner (!)” (Caledonia Romana, 2nd 
ed. p. 214.) But as this is certainly the “ Burgh” 
or Fort of Moray, said by Torfaeus (Orcades) to 


| have been built (circa a. vp. 850) by Sigurd, a 


Norwegian chief who had invaded that part of 
Scotland, and which is elsewhere mentioned by 
him as a Norwegian stronghold under the name of 
Evcialsbacea, there are others who believe that 


| both the fortifications and the well are the work 


of the Norsemen. The Naverna of Buchanan 
(Rerum Scot. Hist.), which that author repre- 
sents the Danes as seizing and occupying for a 
time in the reign of Malcolm II., is doubtless 
identical with Burghead, as Roy correctly sur- 
mises. Dr. Daniel Wilson, a high authority on 
all questions of Scottish archxology, is of opinion 
that this fort, along with several others of the 
so-called Roman posts described by General Roy, 
bears conclusive marks of native workmanship. 
He admits, indeed, that Burghead may possibly 
include some remains of Roman works. 

“ The straight wall,” he says, “and rounded angles, so 
characteristic of the legionary earthworks, are still dis- 
cernible, and were probably still more obvious when 
General Roy explored the fort; but its character is that 
of a British fort, and its site, on a promontory inclosed 
by the sea, is opposed to the practice of the Romans in 
the choice of anencampment.” (Prehist. Ann. of Scotland, 
p- 411.) 

The object of the present communication is to 
give a short account of a singular custom that has 
been observed in Burghead from time immemorial, 
in the hope that some of your readers will be able 
to trace its origin, as well as the etymology of 
two words, unknown elsewhere in the north of 
Scotland, which will be frequently employed in 
describing it; and the preceding remarks have 
been made as possibly affording a clue to guide 
the researches of any who may take the trouble of 
inquiring into this somewhat curious subject. 

On the evening of the last day of December, 
(Old Style) the youth of the village assemble 
about dusk, and make the necessary preparations 
for the celebration of the “clivie.” Proceeding 
to some shop they demand a strong empty barrel, 
which is usually gifted at once, but if refused, 
taken by force. Another for breaking up, and a 
quantity of tar are likewise procured at the same 
time. Thus furnished they repair to a particular 
spot close to the sea-shore, and commence opera- 
tions. A hole about four inches in diameter is first 
made in the bottom of the stronger barrel, into 
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which the end of a stout pole five feet in length 
is firmly fixed: to strengthen their hold a num- 


ber of supports are nailed round the outside of 


the former, and also closely round the latter. 
The tar is then put into the barrel, and set on 
fire; and the remaining one being broken up, 
stave after stave is thrown in until it is quite full. 
The “clivie,” already burning fiercely, is now 
shouldered by some strong young man, and borne 
away at a rapid pace. As soon as the bearer 
gives signs of exhaustion another willingly takes 
his place; and should any of those who are ho- 
noured to carry the blazing load meet with an 
accident, as sometimes happens, the misfortune 
excites no pity even among his near relatives. In 
making the circuit of the village they are said 
to confine themselves to its old boundaries. For- 
merly the procession visited all the fishing boats, 
but this has been discontinued for some time. 
Having gone over the appointed ground, the 
“clivie” is finally carried to a small artificial 
eminence near the point of the promontory, and 
interesting as being a portion of the ancient forti- 
fications, spared probably on account of its being 


used for this purpose, where a circular heap of 


stones used to be hastily piled up, in the hollow 
centre of which the “clivie” was placed still 
burning. On this eminence, which is termed the 
“ durie,” the present proprietor has lately erected 


a small round column with a cavity in the centre | 


for admitting the free end of the pole, and into | 


this it is now placed. After being allowed to burn 
on the “durie” for a few minutes, the “ clivie” 
is most unceremoniously hurled from its place, 
and the smoking embers scattered among the as- 
sembled crowd, by whom, in less enlightened 
times, they were eagerly caught at, and fragments 
of them carried home and carefully preserved as 
charms against witchcraft. Ata period not very 
remote, superstition had invested the whole pro- 
ceedings with all the solemnity of a religious rite, 
the whole population joining in it as an act neces- 
sary to the welfare and prosperity of the little 
community during the year about to commence. 
But churches and schools have been established in 
Burghead, and the “clivie” has now degenerated 
into a mere frolic, kept up by the youngsters 
more for their own amusement than for any bene- 
fit which the due performance of the ceremony is 
believed to secure. v 
the “graver sort” who would regret if such a 
venerable, perhaps unique, relic of antiquity were 
numbered among the things that are past and 
gone, and who bestow a welcome on the noisy 
procession as it annually passes their doors. : 

Of the great antiquity of the practice now de- 
scribed there can be no doubt, while everything 
connected with it clearly indicates its religious 
character. So far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, the “clivie” is unknown in all the other 


Still there are not a few of 
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fishing villages along the north-east coast, or in- 
deed elsewhere in Scotland, which could scarcely 
be the case if it is a remnant of an ancient super- 
stition at one time common to the native popula- 
tion of the north. On the contrary, the inference 
seems plain that it was once foreign to the soil 
where it afterwards became so firmly rooted. But 
when, whence, and by whom was it transplanted ? 
If I might hazard a conjecture I should be dis- 
posed to look to Scandinavia for traces of the 
parent stock. Not less puzzling is the etymology 
of the words “clivie” and “durie.” Webster 
gives celery or clevis as a New England term ap- 
plied to a draft iron on a cart or ona plough, sug- 
gesting its derivation from Lat. clavis ; but beyond 
the similarity of their literal elements there ap- 
pears no connexion between the American and 
the Burghead word. Perhaps I ought not to 
omit to mention that the villagers, when speaking 
of the fortifications that crowned the heights of 
the promontory, invariably call them “the baileys,” 
said to be an Anglicised corruption of ballium, 
which again has been derived from the Lat. val- 
lum. 

Should any of your correspondents be induced 
by what I have written to take up the investiga- 
tion of these curious questions, they will confer a 
great favour by communicating the result of their 
inquiries to “ N. & Q.” JAMES MAcDONALD. 


Elgin. 





LITERARY INDEX.— INDEX OF 
AUTHORS. 

A friend of Professor Brewer, editor of Rogeri 
Baconi Opera, under the superintendance of the 
Master of the Rolls, has called my attention to 
that publication, and suggested that a MS. re- 
cently purchased for and deposited in the Chetham 
Library, should be made known to that gentle- 
man. Not having yet seen the volume referred 
to, I know not whether Mr. Brewer is already 
acquainted with the contents of this MS.; but 
the prospect of affording acceptable information 
to others interested in the works of the great Eng- 
lish philosopher, as well as to the learned Editor, 
induces me to furnish through “ N. & Q.” the de- 
scription of the MS., and also of his other works, 
which is incorporated in the new Catalogue of the 
Chetham Library. 

“ Bacon (Roger) The Myrrour of Alchimy (composed 
by the thrice famous and learned fryer R. B., sometime 
fellow of Martin College, and afterwards of Brazen-nose 
Colledge in Oxenforde ; also a most excellent and learned 
discourse of the admirable force and efficacie of Art and 
Nature, with certaine other worthie treatises of the like 
argument).” Sm. 4to. Creede, Lond., 1597. 

Imperfect, wanting the title-page and first four pages: 
contains pp. 84. 

(I have inserted his titles which I find here, more par- 
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| ticularly, because I find that the writer of his Life in the 
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Biographia Brit. art. BAcoN, appears not to be “ very 
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clear whether he was of Merton College or Brazen-nos« 
Hall; and perbaps,” says he, “he studied at neither, but 
spent his Time at the public Schools.” See his Notes 
and e.) — Radcliffe 

The same treatises as the “ Speculum Alchemiz,” etc., 
in Part nm. The Latin only is in the Bodleian. In th 
British Museum is the same edition, 1597 

“ Perspectiva in qua ab aliis fuse traduntur succinct 
nervose et ita pertractantur ut omnium intellectui facile 
pateant. Nunc primum in lucem edita opera et studio 
Johannes Combachiii. (Cum tractatu de Speculis.) 4to. 
Francofurti, 1614.” 

“In eodem volumine, Specula Mathematica. In qua 
ostenditur potestas Mathematice in scientiis et rebus et 
occupationibus huius mundi.” 











“Item, Joannis Archiepiscopi Cantvariensis [ Joannis 
Pecc am}, Perspective Commynis Libri Tres. Colonie. 
1627 

On his knowledge of all sorts of glasses, see Dr. Plot’s 
Hist. of Oxfordshire, p. 215. seqq., and Dr. Freind, His 
Pe rape tiva is in the 5th book of the following 

Opus majus ad Clementem IV. Ex MS Dub- 





liniensi cum aliis quibusdam collato nun p rimum edidit 
8S. Jebb.” Fol Lond., 1733, 

“It contains a multitude of things that one would 
scarcely expect to find in a performance under this title. 
For it was the custom of our author never to confine his 
thoughts too strictly unto any particular subject; but on 
the contrary believing, as he did, that all sciences had a 
relation amongst themselves, and were of use to each other, 
and all of them to Theology; it was very natural for him 
to illustrate this in a work calculated to shew how the 
study of Divinity might be best promoted.”— Biog. Brit. 
His life is copiously described in the Biographia Britannica, 
and in the Biographie Universelle, which, observes Dean 
Milman, in his Latin Christianity (vol. vi.), “has avoide 
or corrected many errors in the old biographies.” An 
analysis of the “ Opus Majus,” which is a collection of 
the several pieces he had written before the vear 1266, 
and which, to gratify the Pope Clement IV., he great) 
enlarged and ranged in some order, is given in tl 
first work referred to above. Picus Mirandula, Del Rio 


Wierus, and others, maintain that in Roger Bacon’ 
works there is a great deal of superstition. See Bavle’s 
Dict. But “throughout Bacon’s astrological section 
(read from p. 237.) the heavenly bodies act entirely 


through their physical properties—cold, heat, moisture, 
drought. The comet causes war, not as a mere arbitrary 
sign, nor as by magic influence (all this he r ts as 
anile superstition), but as by intense heat inflaming th« 
blood and passions of men. It is an exaggeration un- 
philosophical enough of the influences of the planetary 
bodies, and the powers of human observation to trac 
their effects, but very different from what is ordinarily 
conceived of judicial astrology."— Milman. Maier, in his 
Symbola Auree Mensa, proves him to have been no con- 
jurer, and to have had no connexion with Friar Bungay 
and the brazen head.* The seven years’ labour feigned 
to have been spent on this head must have y n given to the 
search of the stone, which is farther proved by the exist- 
ence of some alchemical tracts and letters passing under 
Bacon’s name, one of which contains a valuable chemical 
axiom, applicable, according to Maier, to many ot! 
works besides Bacon’s: “Cum dico veritatem mendaciun 
puta; cum mendacium veritatem.”—Maier’s “ Syr mbola,” 
etc., reviewed in Thomson’s Annals of Phil vol 
vi.) by the Rev. J. J. Conybeare. “In Ge grap! I 
was admirably well skilled, as appears from a variety « 
passages in his works, which show that he was far better 
* See “The famous Historie of 
Thoms’s Zarly English Fictions. 


Fryer Bacon,” in 
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acquainted with the situation, extent, and inhabitants, 
even of the most distant countries, than many who made 


that particular science their study, and wrote upon it 
in succeeding times. This I suppose was the reason 
which induced the judicious Hackluyt to transcribe a 


large discourse out of his writings into his noble collec- 
tion of Voyages and Travels.” . . * What he has pub- 
lished is taken out of that part of our author’s * Opus 
Majus,’ in which he treats expressly of Geography, and 
gives so clear and plain, so full ~ yet so succinct an ac- 
count of the then known world, as, I believe, is scarcely 
to be found in any other writer « ither of the past or pre- 
sent age.” — Biog. Brit. The writer here gives incorrect 
reference. The “Excerpta quedam de Aquilonaribus 
mundi partibus ex quarta parte Majoris Operis fratris R. 
Baconi,” are not in Hackluyt’s collection, but 











Purchas, iii. 52—60. 

“ Baconus, Bacconus, seu Bacho (Rogerius) De Alche- 
mia Libellus, cui titulum fecit,-Speculum Alchemiz rv. 
Mangeti bibl. Chemica, i. 613-16. Epistole de Secretis 
Operibus Artis et Nature, et De Nullitate Magiw. Opera 
Johannis Dee,” etc., 617-26. Printed, according to the 
Biog. Brit., “ Paris, 1542, 4to.; Basil, 1593, 8vo.; Ham- 
burgh, 1608, 1618, 8vo. It is also involved in the fifth 
volume of the Theatrum Chemicum.” Dee’s notes are in 
the Hamburgh edition, and in the two collections. The 
Fire Ordeal is here noticed as having been used by Ed- 
ward the Confessor to = the chastity of his mother. — 
Manget., p. 624. The Aqua Purgationis of the Mosaic 
Law is also referred to, . 618. (See Acoluthus.) “ There 
were ordeals by hot water, by hot iron, by walking over 
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burning } 
cerem queens at 
larlemagne’s wives, our own queel! 
gunda.”—Milman’s Latin Chr 

c ; reutberga », wife of Lothaire IL. 
King of Lorraine, see Milman, ibid. ii. 364. The ordeal 
was held by Hincmar (De Divortio Hlotharii et Theut- 
berge) to be kind of baption. All the ritualist 
Martene, Mabillon, Ducange, and Muratori—furnish ampk 
citations. In the tenth 1 eleventh chapters he mer 
tions the lients of gunpowder, and shows his know- 
ledge of its effec ts. On Alchemy, or the art of transmuting 
metals, of which our auth or has left many treatises, s 
Boerhaave’s Chemistry, vol. i. p. 200., and Maier’s Sym/ 
Mense. Mis notions on the medicinal virtues of 
the aurum potabile or golden elixir, are fi i 
ch. vii., in “Opus Majus,” p. 469., and his 
retardatione accidentium senii” (see MSS. inf 
“Opus Majus” (pp. 46¢ 
secret, the , 
tincture of gold in its effects. 1 enumerat 
coveries and inventions will be found l 
History of Physic (ii. 233. et seqq-) ; Morhofii P« ly histor 
(vide Index); Brucker (iii. Milman’s History 
of Latin Christianity (vi. 302.). For additional refer- 
ences consult //istoire Littéraire de la France. His various 
works, manuscript and printed, ar 1 in Jebb’s 
Prefut., xiii. ; Baleus, 342. ; Pitseus, 366.; Leland’s Con 
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ment, de S. B., 258.; Cave, i. 741.; Oudin, iii. 190 ! 
most copious list is in Tanner Ribliotheca Britannico- 
Hibernica. <A list of printed editions will be found in 
Watt. See also MSS. in this Catalogue, and Part I 

* A Catalogue of Europe Manuscripts in the Chetham 
Library 

* Bacon toger) Medical Treat | 
See. xu.” —“A collection of treatises by this author, 
apparently written in the 13th cent the hand which 
is very commonly used for books of this description, and 
which differs materially from books of Law or Theology. 
It contains: — 1. p. 1—32 b. His treatise de retard a 
accidentium senectutis. This work has been printed : 
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tants, Oxford, 1590 date. But the printed work itself is very | “ Hangman. 
made rare, and probably would be much improved by compari- | « How now, stern Land-lord, must I out of door? 
on it son with such a text as this. 2. 32b—34. An excerpt I pray you, Sir, what am I on your score? 
eason from Bacon’s treatise de Regimine Senum et Seniorum. I cannot at this present call to mind, 
ibe a 3. 34(b)—37 b. A treatise de Balneis s¢ num et seniorum. That I with you am anything behind. 
ollee- 4. 37 b. The Antidots arium ; ‘quem fecit Rogerus Bacon. “ Death 
pub- An inedited treatise. 45b. A treatise ‘editione sive —_" es ; 
Opus compositione fratris Rogeri Bacon,’ concerning the gra- | “ Yes, Richard Brandon, you shall shortly know, 
, and duation of medicines and the composition thereof as There s nothing paid for you, but you still owe 
n ac- founded upon the rules of Geometry. 6. 58. ‘De errori- The total sum, and I am come to crave it; 
rcely bus medicorum secundum fratrem Rogerum Bacon.’ A | Provide yourself, for I intend to have it. 
' pre- short treatise of some curiosity. 7. 75. ‘Excerpts from | “ Hangman. 
rrect the Opus Majus of Friar Bacon, as published by Doctor| « Siew Theethe, thous Secs me shen upon my guard ; 
. J ; | olay, § » : 1 y gus 5 
_ Jebb. “FP . | Methinks this is a very slight reward : 
a: f — On 184d » | Let’s talk awhile, I value not thy dart, 
= ae cia ’ DF ees For, next thyself, I can best act thy part. 
, his description is on a leaf recently inserted. is in 
Iche- I | C l f th M ° T ib f Death. 
> Cat: > » M: ; ’ 
ion @. n the Vata ogue oO the I Januscript aibrary Of) « Lay down thy axe, and cast thy ropes away, 
retis the late Dawson Turner, Esq., from which this |  *}js | command, ’tis thou that must obey ; 
pera volume came, there is an “abstract from an ac- Thy part is play’d, and thou go’st off the stage, 
» the count of the several articles written upon one of | The bloodiest actor in this present Age. 
lam- the fly-leaves by Mr. James Cobbe, through whose | “ Flanqman. 
fifth h: Is pases tl Spelman MSS. : hone se 
re in lands many of the $ peiman MSS. appear to have | “ But, Death, thou know st, that I for many years, 
The passed.” The value of this MS. is diminished | As by old Tyburn’s records it appears, 
Ed- by the circumstance of every treatise here men- ta monthly a my Taxes unto thee, 
er. — tioned being deposited in the Bodleian and other 7S Up Ee Cameees Seiad, SUE Eheee SSCUEAy ¢ 
onaie ewsien B prance Cus And now of late I think thou put st me to’t, 
here ibraries. IBLIOTHECAR. UHETHAM. When none but Brandon could be found to do’ 
over | I gave the blow caus’d thousand hearts to ac - 
hav eae Nay more than that, it made three kingdoms quake : 
sen rae BPYECIT a , : Yet in obedience to thy pow’rful call, 
ne m4 THE EXECUTIONER OF KING CHARLES I. Down went that Cedar, with some shrubs, and all 
"hy The following curious dialogue, in metre, is eng J thy ger oe lust, : 
e IL, copied from a contemporary broadside in the Now, for reward, thou t¢ ’st me that I must 
rdeal Bitttch Muss oat & ‘bably . The Lay down my tools, and with thee pack from hence ; 
m9 ritish Museum, and is probably unique. a Grim Sir, you give me a fearful recompence. 
ea date of publication assigned to it by Thomason, 
s } llee > the “Kine’s P. hil ” ] Death. 
mpk the collector of the Kings Lamphiets, is the 
I 7 > ae Wn , ©. . *“ Brandon, no more, make haste, I cannot stay, 
nen 3rd July, 1649. The sheet is surmounted with a ; lew” 
; / » , “ ‘ Thy know’st thyself how ill Z brooke delay ; 
now- rude wor xieut of the executioner, Richard Bran- Though thou hast sent ten thousand to the grave, 
iting don, in the act of striking off the head of King What’s that to me, tis thee J now must have: 
Pan Charles, whose hat, apparently from the force of *Tis not the King, nor any of his Peers 
s of the blow, is thrown up into the air. Between the Cut off by thee, can add unto thy years ; 
a Diz ‘ am a 2 laid Come, perfect thy accompts, make right thy score ; 
i in ialogue and the Epitaph, there is also a repre- Sak Giaeen Geek nabs tet oh Gan ee 
. . . . . ‘ ‘ Ste 8, aps id YU . 
« De sentation of a coflin, bearing three heraldic shield yo F f 
1 the on its side. Pe rhaps the long-disputed question, ~ Hangman. 
reat “ Who was the executioner of Charles I.?”—may | “ Then / must go, which many going sent ; 
th . . . 5 i i. Jes ) %e F e > by » ins ent. 
be determined by this curious cont mporary Death, thou did t m ak me but thy instrumen 
1s broadaid > : ° W F ennl lo execute, and run the hazard to; 
nd’s roads e. Brandon died on ednesday, 20th Of all thou didst engage me for to do, 
istor June, 1649, and was buried on the on Ly In blood to thee how oft did I carouse, 
story in Whitechapel churchyard. The burial register Being chief-master of thy slaughter-house ! ; 
ma of St. Mary Matfelon has the entr y on the 2Ist: For those the Plague ne r} once : cat ht "em 
F20us é } rope y i spé 1 om. 
“Buried in the churchyard, Richard Br andon, a With axe or rope | quickly hae Ceapatens om 
bb's v R ” hi Yet now, at last, of life thou wilt bereave me, 
‘om Saaen Se Seommary Li rene . to which has been And as thou find’st me, so thou mean’st to leave me: 
The added: “This R. Brandon is supposed to have But those black stains, J in thy service got, 
uiCO~ cut off the head of Charles I.” It is said that the Will still remain, though I consume and rot. 
4 in large fee (301.) demanded by Brandon for his Strike home, all 09 ring Death! I, bi indon, yield, 
= services on the fatal 30th of January, was paid to Thou wilt, I see, be Master of the field 
~* him in crown pieces, the whole of which, upon “ EPITAPH. 
; reaching his lodgings, he immediately handed over ‘te tang Tet you tery: lies —_ d here? 
10, to his wife. 8 One that ¢ ip to make hemp dear; 
hich : rhe mater subject did abhor him, 
and “A DIALOGUE; OR A DISPUTE BETWEEN THE LATI And yet his King did kneel before him ; 
rv. HANGMAN AND DEATH He would his Master not betroy, 
ione “ Hangm. What, is my glass run? | Yet he his Master did destroy; — 
1 at Death. Yes, Richard Brandon. And yet no Judas: In records ’tis found 


Judas had thirty pence, He thirty pound.” 
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EDWARD KIRKE, THE 
SPENSER’S “SHEPHEARD’S 


The Shepheard’s 
published in 1579, 
thereto an epistle to the most excellent and 
learned both orator and poet, Maister Gabriel 
Harvey, and “The Generall ‘Argument of the 
whole Booke.” He is likewise author of the “ Ar- 
guments of the several Aeglogues, and a certaine 
Glosse or scholion for the exposition of old wordes 
and harder phrases.” 

In a letter from Spenser to the “ Worshipfull 
his very singular good friend Maister G[abriel] 
Hfarvey], Fellow of Trinity Hall in Cambridge,” 
dated “ Leycester House this 16 of October, 
1579,” are these passages : — 

“ Maister E. K, hartily desireth to be 
your Worshippe, of whom, what accompte he maketh, 
your selfe shall hereafter perceive, by hys paynefull and 
dutifull verses of your selfe. 

“ Thus much was written at Westminster yesternight ; 
but comming this morning, 
October, to Mystresse Kerkes, to have it delivered to the 
carrier, I receyved youre letter, sente me the laste weeke ; 
whereby I perceive you other whiles continue your old 
exercise of versifying in English; whych glorie I had 
now thought shoulde have bene onely ours heere at 
London, and the Court.” 

At the close, speaking of letters which he wishes 
to receive from Harvey, he says : — 





COMMENTATOR ON 
CALENDER.” 


Calender of Spenser was first 


“You may alwayes send them most safely to me by 


Mistresse Kerke, and by none other.” 


From the mention of Mrs. Kerke, and of E. K. 
in this letter, it was long since conjectured that 
E. K. was E. Kerke. 

Mr. Craik (Spenser and his Poetry, 
marks : — 

“If E. K. was really a person whose Christian name and 
surname were indicated by these initial letters, he was 
most probably some one who had been at Cambridge at 
the same time with Spenser and Harvey, and his name 
might perhaps be found in the registers either of Pem- 
broke Hall, to which Spenser belonged, or of Christ 
Church [Christ’s College] or Trinity Hall, which were 
Harvey's colleges.” 

Your correspondent J. M. B. (*N. & Q.” 1* 
S. x. 204.) drew the attention of your readers to 
this subject upwards of five years ago. 

We have now ascertained that a person named 
Edward Kirke was matriculated as a sizar of 
Pembroke Hall in November, 1571. He subse- 
quently migrated to Caius College, and graduated 
as a member of that house, B. A. 1574-5, M.A. 
1578. 

Spenser was matriculated as a sizar of Pem- 
broke Hall, 20 May, 1569, proceeded B.A. 1572 3, 
and commenced M.A. 1576. 

It will be seen, therefore, that Spenser and 
Edward Kirke were contemporaries at Cambridge, 
and were for some time of the same college. 

As it has also been conjectured that E. K. was 


40.) re- 


by E. K., who has prefixed | ine datas 
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‘ Edward King, 


| 


| 





commended unto | 


beeyng the sixteenth of | 
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it may be satisfactory to state 
that the earliest person of that name who occurs 
amongst the Cambridge graduates, is Edward King 
of S. John’s College, B.A. 1597-8, M.A. 1601. 
render it very improbable that he 
could have been the E. K. of 1579. 

Under these circumstances we feel justified in 
assigning the editorship of the Shepheard’s Calen- 
der to Edward Kirke, and shall ace ordingly notice 
him in the forthcoming volume of Athene Can- 
tabrigienses. He was evide ontly a man of consi- 
derable talent, and we cannot but regret our 
inability to give any other particulars of him than 
may be collected from this communication. 

It is somewhat remarkable that none of the 
biographers of Spenser appear to have been aware 
that Gabriel Harvey, the common friend of Spen- 
ser and Kirke, between his leaving Christ's Col- 
lege and being elected a Fellow of ‘Trinity Hall, 
was a Fellow of Pembroke Hall. He was elected 
a Fellow there (being then B.A.) 3rd Nov. 1570; 
but we are not now enabled to state how longa 
period elapsed before he removed to a Fellowship 
at Trinity Hall. 

We think it very probable that Harvey was 
the tutor both of Spenser and Kirke at Pembroke 
Hall. C, H. & Tuomrson Cooper. 


Cambri ige. 





Hlinar Notes. 


Ortain or “Cockner.”—In “The Turnament of 
Tottenham ; or, the Wooeing, Wianing, and Wed- 
ding of Tibbe, the Reeves. Daughter there,” in 
Percy's Reliques, vol. ii. p. 24., occur the follow- 
ing lines descriptive of the wedding feast with 
which the “ turnament” closed : — 

* At the feast they were served in rich array 
Every five and five had a cokney.” 

The learned editor says, with reference to the 
meaning of cokney, that it is the name of “ some 
dish now unknown.” May not the cant term 
Cockney, applied to Londoners, have arisen from 
their fondness for this dish? In the same way 
that in Scotland a Fife man is styled a “ Kail- 
supper,” and an Englishman in France is termed 
* un rosbif.” Dorricks. 


Unnurtiep Corrins.— The late interesting dis- 
cussion in the pages of “ N. & Q.” relative to the 
unburied coffins in Westminster Abbey, calls to 
mind a note which I made some time since from a 
pleasing work entitled An Excursion to Windsor 


ww July, 1810, by John Evans, Jun., A.M., Lon- 
don, 1817. In a brief account of Stains, he says : 
“ The church is at the extremity of the town, but has 


nothing remarkable, with one exception. In a small 
apartment under the staircase, leading to the gallery, is 


| presented the spectacle of two unburied coffins containing 


human bodies, covered with crimson velyet. They are 
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placed beside each other on trestles, bearing respectively 
the following inscriptions : — 

“ « Jessie Aspasia, the most excellent and truly beloved 
wife of Fred. W. Campbell, Esq., of Barbeck, N.B., and 
of Woodlands, Surry. Died in her 28th year, July 11, 
1812.’ é 

“ «Henry E. A. Caulfield, Esq., died September 8, 1808, 
aged 29 years.’ 

“ The Sexton tells us, that the lady was daughter of 
W. T. Caulfield, Esq., of Rabanduff, in Ireland, by Jessie, 
daughter of James, third Lord Ruthven, and that she 
bore with exemplary patience a fatal disorder, produced 
by grief on the death of her brother. They now lie to- 
gether in unburied solemnity.” 

Feeling an interest in these parties for genealo- 
gical purposes, &e., I would be glad to know if 
the bodies have since been removed to their an- 
cestral burial-place ? or do they still lie under the 
staircase leading to the gallery in the church of 
Stains ? R. C. 

Cork. 


Iisrorican Corxcipences: Frexcu Ann Enc- 
tisn Heroism at WATERLOO AND MaGenta : — 


“ L’Empéreur (Napoleon III.) est sur la route. Le 
Colonel Raoul vient lui dire de la part du général Reg- 
naud de St. Jean d’Angely, que la masse des ennemis 
augmente a chaque instant, et qu’il ne peut plus tenir, si 
on ne Jui envoye pas du renfort. ‘Je n’ai personne a lui 
envoyer,’ répond avec calme Il’Empéreur: ‘ dites au geéné- 
ral qu'il tienne toujours avec le peu de monde qui lui 
Et le général tenait.”— Saturday Review, Dec. 31, 


reste. 
1859, review of La Campagne d’ Italie de 1859, Ch 
de la Guerre, par le Baron de Bazancourt. 

“ One general officer was under the necessity of stating 
that his brigade was reduced to one-third its number, and 
that those who remained were exhausted with fatigue, 
and that a temporary relief seemed a measure of peremp- 
tory necessity. ‘Tell him,’ said the Duke, ‘what he pur- 
poses is impossible. He, I, and every Englishman on the 
field, must die on the spot we now occupy.’. . . ‘It is 
enough,’ said the general. ‘I, and every man under my 
command, are determined to share his fate.’ — Paul's 
Letters to his Kinsfolk, 1816. 


niques 


Two curious instances of the two commanders 
and their generals at Waterloo and Magenta, for 
which I suspect Scott and Baron de Bazancourt 
would be equally puzzled if required to produce 
their authorities. J. H. L. 


Tue Frencn 1x Warrs.— The Times news- 
paper, during the last week, has contained a cor- 
respondence relative to the French landing in 
Wales in 1797. The following memoranda made 
at the time appeared in yesterday's issue. If re- 
printed and indexed in “ N. & Q.” they will be 
of use to the future historian ; if left unnoticed 
in that wide sea of print, they will probably be 
forgotten : — 

“To THE Epiror or tue ‘ Toes.’ 

“ Sir.—Permit me, with all due deference both to the 
Hon. G. Denman and M. Edouard Tate, to give through 
the medium of your columns a full, true, and particular 
account of the French landing in Wales, from an old 
writing in my possession written at the time: — 

“© On the 22d of February, 1797, that part of the De- 
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vonshire coast, situated at the mouth of the Bristol 
channel, was thrown into the greatest consternation by 
the appearance of three frigates, which entered the smail 
harbour of Ilfracombe, scuttled some merchant ships, and 
endeavoured to destroy every vessel in the port. From 
this place they departed, standing across the channel 
towards the side of Pembroke; they were discovered 
from the heights of St. Bride’s Bay, as they were steering 
round St. David’s Head. They afterwards directed their 
course towards Fishgard, and came to anchor in a small 
bay not far from Lanonda church, at which place they 
hoisted French colours and put out their boats; they 
completed their debarcation on the morning of the 23d, 
when numbers of them traversed the country in search of 
provisions, plundering such houses as they found aban- 
doned, but offering no molestation to those inhabitants 
who remained in their dwellings. The alarm which they 


| had first created soon subsided, as their numbers did not 


exceed 1,400 men, wholly destitute of artillery, though 
yossessed of 70 cartloads of powder and ball, together 
with a number of hand grenades. Two of the natives be- 
came victims of their own temerity; in one of these in- 
stances a Frenchman having surrendered and delivered 
up his musket, the Welshman aimed a blow at him with 
the butt-end of it, when self-preservation induced the 
Frenchman to run him through the body with his bay- 
onet, which he had not delivered up. Soon after the in- 
vaders surrendered themselves prisoners of war to Lord 
Cawdor, at the head of 700 men, consisting of volunteers, 
fencibles, yeomen cavalry, and colliers. The frigates set 
sail for the coast of France, but two were captured on the 
first night in the ensuing month, while standing in for the 
harbour of Brest, by the San Fiorenzo and Nymph fri- 
gates. They proved to be La Resistance, of 48 guns, and 
La Constance, of 24. The officer in command stated, 
when captured, that the whole expedition consisted of 
600 veteran soldiers, besides sailors and marines. It was 
alleged at the time in favour of the French Government 
that this expedition was merely an experiment.’ 
“Tam, Sir, yours obediently, 
“ Leek, Dec. 21.” “ G. Massey.” 
K. P. D. E. 

Christmas Eve. 

Junius, —If this question ever was solved, the 
secret has not transpired, and the subject may be 
said to remain as problematical as ever. In Quar- 
terly Review for April last (p. 490.), it is stated 
that George III., when labouring under aberra- 
tion of mind, even when most delirious, possessed 
such “reticence” *that he never divulged any 
matters which in his rational moments it was his 
object to conceal. It repeats his words to Major- 
Gen. Desaguliers in 1772: “ We know Junius— 
he will write no more.” And the reviewer adds, 
“there can be little doubt, that the King knew 
Francis’s secret, and he never communicated it.” 
This, however, is not reconcilable with the follow- 
ing statement in Diaries and Correspondence of 
the Rt. Hon. George Rose, just published by the 
Rev. Leveson V. Harcourt, in 2 vols. 8vo. ; where, 
in vol. ii. p. 184., it is related that, on October 31, 
1804, the King, when riding out with Mr. Rose, 
asked him whether he knew, or had any fixed 
opinion as to who was the author of Junius? To 
which Mr. Rose replied, he believed no one living 
knew to a certainty who the author was, except Lord 
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Grenville, but that he had heard him say positively 
he did. That he (Mr. Rose) himself had a strong 
persuasion Gerard Hamilton (Single-speec h Ha- 
milton) was the author; that he knew him well, 
and from a variety of circumstances he had no 
doubt in his own mind of the fact. These ac- 
counts being so contradictory, I think we may 
conclude that George III. was not « 
the authorship of the Letters of ctomgae and so far 


ss 


the question remains still a myste 3S =. 


MNueries. 


Lorp Macautay.—I shall be glad if 
your readers favour me,—and in so doing 
your subscribers generally, —with any addition to 
the pedig rree of the late Lord Mac vaulay, which | 
here subjoin : — 


can 


Rev. —— Macaulay 
(Dumbarton), 


Rev. John Macaulay 
(Inverary). | 


so Campbell. 


Zachary Macaulay, Esq. 


Lord Macaulay. 


I have understood that the late lord’s kinsmen 
in Leicestershire claim descent from an ancient 
the name. Was this the house of Ma- 
eaulay of Ardincaple, to whom the grandm« ther 
of Smollett the novelist belonged, which is sup- 
posed to have been a branch of the Earls of Len- 
nox, but is claimed as Celtic by writers of that 
school ? of a man like the historian is 
a matter of some F ITZGILBERT. 


Canonbury. 


Thomas Babington 


house of 


The rac 
interest. 


[ The following notice of Lord Macaulay’s ancestry oc- 
curs in The New Statistical Account of Scotland, vii. 491., 
Argyleshire: “ Lord Macaulay will be deemed by High- 
landers at least, who are said to trace blood relationships to 
sixteenth cousins, to be not very remotely connected with 
the parish of Ardchattan in Argyleshire. His grand- 
mother, the daughter of Mr. Canspbell of Inveresragan, 
in our close vicinity, married the Rev. John Macaulay, 
minister of Lismore and Appin, to which parish he was 
translated from South Uist in 1755. From Lismore Mr, 
Macaulay was, in 1765, translated to Inverary, and after- 
wards he left Inverary for the parish of Cardross. The 
property of Inveresragan, which consists only of two 
farms, was afterwards disposed of to the proprietor of Ard- 
chattan, otherwise it is believed the family of the Rev. Mr. 
Macaulay being the nearest heirs would have succeeded to 
the inheritance.” — Ep. 


Swrrt’s MarRtiace. 
correspondents kindly inform me in your valuable 
publication of the reason why Dean Swift mar- 
ried secretly? Father Prout, his article on 
Dean Swift's madness, says : — 

“ The reasons for such secrecy, though perfectly fami- 
liar to me, may not be divulged. ... . 2 An infant son was 
born of that marriage after many a lengthened year, &c.” 


ynisant of 


any of 
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| Newark upon Trent, A. p. 1689. 


| of Queen Elizabeth ? 


-Would one of your able | 
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Who was that child? Or did the refined and 
gentle Stella ever become a mother? Iam quite 
in the dark on the subject. As a matter of course, 
I do not credit Father Prout’s assertion of his 
being the lost child whom William W oods kid- 
napped in the evening of October, 1741. Any 
information on this subject will oblige, 

H. Bascuer. 


Burtat in A Sittine Posturr. — This custom 
prevails among the inhabitants of Canara and 
Telinga in India; as also among some of the 
Marattas. Bodies belonging to the “ Stone Age” 
have been found buried in this singular posture. 
Some of the tribes of North America also, if I 
remember rightly, adopted this mode of burial. 
I shall feel much obliged if some of your corre- 
spondents will kindly inform me of any other in- 
stances of this kind they may have come across. 

Exut. 

Montertu Bowr.—The Corporation of Newark 
possess a silver bowl, with a movable rim shaped 
like the top of a chess castle. The inscription 
round the bowl is as follows : — 

“ This munteth and thirteen cups were 
Honourable Nicholas Saunderson to the 


” 


given by The 





Johnson says, “* Monteth (from the name of the 
inventor), a vessel in which glasses are washed.” 
“ New things produce new words, and thus Monteth 
Ilas by one vessel sav’d his name from death.” 
King, Art of Cookery. 
In the new edition of Nares’s Glossary, it is 
called “ Monteith, a vessel used for cooling wine- 


glasses.” Are these vessels common? Who was 


Monteth or Monteith, and what is the exact use of 


the movable rim ? * R. F. Sxetrcurey. 

Qvoration WANTED. — 
“ See where the startled wild fowl screaming rise, 

And seek in- marshalled flight those golden skies 

Yon wearied swimmer scarce can win the land, 

His limbs yet falter on the watery strand, 

Poor hunted hart! “ The painful struggle o’er, 

How blest the shelter of that island shore: 

There, whilst he sobs his panting heart to rest, 

Nor hound nor hunter shall his lair molest.” 

Ba. 

EXcoMMUNICATION oF QusreN Exizapetu. — 
What was the diplomatic effect, according to the 
public law of Europe, of the excommunication 
Did Spain and the Empire 
regularly declare war subs seque ntly to that bull 
of Pius V., or in 1588, before the approach of the 
Armada? or did they consider England beyond 
the pale of international courtesy? Are there 
any documents preserved upon this point ? Were 
the expeditions of Drake against Spain regarded 
as reprisals for the excommunication and the 
Armada? There was certainly a diffe ‘rence of 


ty Notices of the Monteith bowl occur in our 1* §, . ix. 
452. 599.; xi. 374.—Eb.] 
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opinion amongst the Romanist jurisconsults upon 
this matter, since France continued diplomatic in- 


tercourse. Are there any historical notices ex- 
tant upon the subject? J. R. 

King Brapup anp us Pies. — The city of 
Bath has a curious and somewhat comic tra- 


dition (which is noticed in its local guide books) 
that the old British King Bladud (father of 
King Lear or Leal), being reduced by leprosy to 
the y ondition of a swineherd, discovered the me- 
dicinal virtues of the hot springs of Bath while 
notici g that his ] igs which bathed therein were 
cured of sundry diseases prevailing among them 
Warner, our chief writer on the history of Bath, 
1is tradition at large from Wood, a local 
her of the preceding century, who gives 
it without authority. Warner states that al- 
though the legend may appear it i 
noticed and accredited by most British 
quaries of antiquity. Now as we do not find it 
in Geoffrey of Monmouth, or any early author of 
antiqu ivian lore whom we have yet consulted, I 
take the liberty of directing the attention of your 
sazacious readers to the point, so that by the aid 
of “N. & Q.” the question concerning King 
Bladud’s pigs may fin lly be settled. The direct 
qu stion 1s this.— What are the most ancient ex- 
s legend, which, though 


quote $ tl 


topogra 


fing authorities for th ap- 


parently unimportant in itself, is connected with 
ome points of old British history, in wl 
justly interested. 
Francis BaARuAM. 


solu- 
tion antiquaries are 

St. Mark’s Place, Bath. 

Jupees’ Costume. —In Sir William Dugdale’s 
Orizines Juridicales, at page 98., in the 20 Ed. 
IIL., the King, by his precept to the Keeper of 
his Great Wardrobe, directs him to provide the 
different justices therein named with,— 


“For their Summer Vestments for that present vear half 


isl Cloth, and one piece fine Linnen silk ; and for the 
Winter season another half of a Cloth colour Curt with a 
Hood and three pieces of fur of white Budg. And for the 
feast of the Nativity of our Lord, half a cloth colour Curt, 
with a Hood of two and thirty bellyes of minevere, 
inother belly with sev tires of minever, and two furs of 
silk.” 


X 


Doubtless, Sir, some of your numerous cor- 
respondents who are learned in medieval cos- 
tume will be able to answer some or all of the 
following queries : 


What kind of fabric is meant by linnen silk 


What is the meaning of “ curt ?” Has it refer- 
ence To the colour or the width of the = cl th?” 

What were “ tires” of silk ? 

And what were “ furs of silk?” ( ould the y have 


been merely imitations of furs analogous to our 

” & alskin he 

An answer to these queries will greatly oblige 
CAvsIpicus. 


so-called 


absurd, it is | 
anti- 
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Be. Downes’ “Tour turovecu Cork AND 
Ross.”—Dive Downes, D.D., ancestor of the late 
Lord Downes (for some years Lord Chief Justice 
of the Court of King’s Bench, Ireland), was pro- 
moted to the bishoprick of Cork and Ross in the 
year 1699; and has been described by Bishop 
King, of Derry, as “a man considerable for gra- 
vity, prudence, and learning, both in divinity, 
ecclesiastical law, and other sciences.” He wrote 
(as we are informed by Archdeacon Cotton in 
his Fasti Ecclesiae Hibernice. vol. i. p- 230.), an 
interesting journal of a “ Tour through the Dio- 
ceses of Cork and Ross,” which is preserved in 
the manuscript room of the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin. Would it not be a boon to 
many readers to print this document, either se- 
parately, or in some one of the suitable periodi- 
cals of the day ? ABHBA. 


Cettic Faminies.—Is there a work about to 
be published purporting to give the history of 
the ancient Celtic families of Ireland, and if so, 
what is its title ? Mixes. 


Maatster Ricnarp Howtert.—Can any one 
give me any information as to the ancestors or 
descendants of the above, who in 1616 was tutor 
to Oliver Cromwell at Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge ? Was he in any way connected with 
the Norfolk Llowletts ? . CHELSEGA. 


Oxpys’s Diary.—Oldys left a Diary, and as I 


} may judge, of no little interest, from such ex- 


| whose possession is it at present ? * 


acts which I have seen. It was in the possession 
of J. Petit Andrews, Esq., of Brompton, in 1785. 
It was entituled Diarium Notabile, and is de- 
scribed as an octavo pocket-book, gilt leaves. In 
ITHURIEL. 


Cue Battiscompe Famity.—Having obtained 


| all the information I desire concerning the first 


of my Queries through the kind assistance of the 
Editor and B.S. J.; 1 should feel greatly obliged 
to any correspondent for answers to my Queries 
concerning William Battiscombe, who, I have 
learnt, was nearly related to Mr. Robert 
Battiscombe, the royal apothecary, had two 
brethers James (or John?) and Daniel (men- 
tioned in the reply); had issue William John, 
and died 180-. How were the said Robert and 
William Battiscombe connected ? 

I have also heard that the former married a 
French lady and died s. p. Am I correct, and if 
so, what was her name, and what are the dates of 
their deaths ? When did Peter Battiscombe of 
Vere Wotton, father of the said Robert (living in 
1796) dis A. Suetiey Ennis. 


Bristol 


since 


f* For a noti 


v. 029.—Eb. ] 


e of Oldys’s Autobiography, see our 1* 8. 
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Crowr Famity. — Information is desired re- 
specting the descent, marriages, &c. of Sir Sack- 
vill Crowe, who lived in the time of Charles I, 


| 
sale, by whom he 


and Dr. Charles Crowe, Bishop of Cloyne, Ire- | 


land, who died 26 October, 1724.* 


Cuartes II.— The following letter of King 
Charles II. was written during his residence in 
Jersey : — 

“ Progers, I would have you (besides the embroidred 
sute) bring me a plaine riding suite with an innocent 
coate, the suites I have for horseback being so spotted 
and spoiled that they are not to be seene out of this 
island. The lining of the coate and the petit toies are 
referred to your greate discretion, provided there want 
nothing when it comes to be put on. I doe not remember 
there was a belt or a hat band in your directions for the 
embroidered suite, and those are so mecessarie as you 
must not forget them. 

“ Cnances R, 

“ Jearsey, 14” Jan. 

old stile, 1649.” 

“ To M*. Progers.” 

The above letter is printed in Bohn’s edition 
of the Memoirs of the Count de Grammont, 
notes, p. 381. 
where is or was the original of this letter, and is it 
in print elsewhere ? Cr. Horrer. 


PerystaAna.— 


1. To what church near Southampton does | 


Pepys allude, when he speaks, in the Diary for 
April 26, 1662, of a little churchyard, where the 
graves are accustomed to be all sowed with sage ? 

2. Feb. 8, 166%. For “ Josiah’s words,” read 
“ Joshua's words” (xxiv. 15.). 

P. J. F. Gantitton. 

Tue Younc Pretenper. —In the first number 
of Cassell’s History of England —“ The Reign of 
George IIL,” by William Howitt—it is stated 
that among the crowd who witnessed the corona- 
tion of George III. was Charles Stuart, the heir 
de jure of the throne ? 
cated fact ? 

Preston. 


Wa. Donson. 


Sir Grorcr Pautr.—I am desirous to obtain 
some particulars respecting Sir George Paule, 
author of a Life of Archbishop Whitgift. We de- 
scribes himself as “Comptroller of his Grace’s 
Houshold ;” and his Life of Whitgift was pub- 
lished, in 1699, in the same volume with Dr. 
Richard Cosin'’s Conspiracy for Pretended Reform- 
ation. 


St. Poll as M.P. for the county of Lincoln in the 
parliaments of 1588 and 1592; and as M.P. for 
Grimsby in 1603. This Sir George St. Poll had a 
nephew, George, son of John St. Paul of Camp- 


[* Dr. Charles Crow, Bishop of Cloyne, died on June 
26, 1726, according to Cotton’s Fusti Eccles, Iiber- 
nice, i, 271.—Ep. ] 


Is this a well-authenti- | 


Browne Willis (Notit. Parl.) mentions Sir Geo. 


| formation as to John Pickering 


was succeeded in part of his 
estates, and (I suppose) in his baronetcy —for he 
was knight and baronet. 

Can the author of the Archbishop's Life be 
identified with either of these Georges (uncle or 
nephew), supposing the saint to have been ban- 
ished from the name in charity to the Puritan 
scruples of the times ? Upon this supposition, the 
Sir George Paul, who is mentioned by Willis as 
M.P. for Bridgnorth in 1628, may possibly have 
been the nephew: the uncle being the last Sir 
George, who lived in Lincolnshire, i. e. the M. P. 
for Grimsby, 1603. 

It should be remembered that Whitgift was 
born at Grimsby, and received the rudiments of 
his education at the monastery of Wellow, where 
his uncle was abbot; and that, for seven years of 
his after life, he was dean of Lincoln. 

It may be worth observing farther, that there 
is a George Powle, Esq., mentioned by Willis as 
M. P. for Hindon, Wilts, in 1601 ; and, four years 
previously, as M. P. for Downton in the same 
county. There would seem to have been a family 


My inquiry is directed as to | of this name in Wiltshire, apparently in no way 
~ | connected with the St. Paules, or St. Polls, of 


Lincolnshire. Still it is observable that Richard 
Cosin, LL.D., and Richard Cosyn, or Cossyn, 
LL.D., may be found as M. P. for both these 
places in 1586 and 1588, This can hardly have 
been any other than Richard Cosin, “ Dean of 
Arches and Official Principal to Archbishop Whit- 
gift,” the author of the other treatise bound up 
with the Life. J. SANSOM. 


Pickerinc Famiry.—Can you give me any in- 
g, who founded the 

grammar-school at Tarvin, near Chester, in 1600. 
Thomas Pickering of Tarvin received the free- 
dom of the city for serving as a volunteer at 
Culloden. Was he descended from this John 
Pickering ? Tuomas W. Pickerina. 


Sir Hvueu Vaveuan, styled as of Littlehampton, 
co. Middlesex, was Gentleman-usher to Henry, 
VIIL., and subsequently for some time Captain or 
Governor of the Island of Jersey. Can any of 
your correspondents inform me whether he has 
any recognised descendants? and where to find 
additional data respecting him, other than that 
given by Bentley in his Excerpta Historica ? 

J. Bertranp Payne. 





Queries with Answers. 


Antonio Guevara. — A small 4to. volume has 


just come under my notice, respecting which I 


wish to make a Query. It is, judging from the 
typography (for the title-page is wanting) of the 
latter end of the sixteenth or early part of the 
seventeenth century. The indiscriminate use of 
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the v and u is abundantly ania in its pages. 
The “ Prologue ” states the work to be “entituled 
the Mount of Calvary, compiled by the Reuerend 


Father, Lord Antonie de Gueuara, Bishop of Mon- | i 


donneda, preacher aad chronicler vnto the Em- 
perour Charles the fift.” Is this work scarce ? 

S. 8.8. 

[ This work is entitled “ The Mount of Caluarie, com- 


piled by the Reverend Father in God, Lord Anthonie de | 


Gueuara, Bishop of Mondonnedo, Preacher, Chronicler, 
and Councellor, vnto Charles the fift, Emperour. Where- 
in are handled all the Mysteries of the Mount of Cal- 
uarie, from the time that Christ was condemned by Pilat, 
yatill hee was put into the Sepulcher, by Ioseph and 
Nichodemus. At London, printed by Edw. All-dé for 
Iohn Grismond, and are to be sold at his shop, at the 
little North dore of Paules, at the signe of the Gunne, 
1618.” Antonio Guevara, a Spanish prelate, was born in 
the province of Alava, and became a Franciscan monk, 
He was nominated to the bishopric of Guadisw, in the 
a dom of Granada, and afterwards to that of Mondon- 

edo in Galicia. He died in 1544. He is the author of 
soverdll other works. The well-known saying, that “ Hell 
is paved with good intentions” has been attributed to 
him. ] 


Post-Orrice 1x Iretanp.— When was the 
post-office first regularly established in Ireland ? 
And where may information upon the subject be 
found ? ABUBA, 


[Our correspondent will have to consult the Parlia- 
mentary History of the United Kingdom for the inform- 
ation he requires. A proclamation. of Charles L., 1635, 
commands his Postmaster of England and Foreizn Parts 
to open a regular communication by running posts be- 
tween the metropolis and Edinburgh, West Chester, Holy- 
head, Ireland, &c. But the most complete step in the 
establishment of a post-office was taken in 1656, when an 
Act was passed “ to settle the postage of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland.” Additional chief letter offices were 
established by 9 Annw in Edinburgh and Dublin. In 
1784, the Irish post-office was established independent of 
that of England; but the offices of Postmasters-general 
of England and Ireland were united - o one by 1 Will. 
IV. cap. 8., 1831. By 2 Will. IV. cap. 15, 1832, the Post- 
master-general is empowered to estab lis sh a penny-post 
office in any city, town, or village, in Ireland. The new 
post-office of Dublin was opened Jan. 6, 1818.] 


Antuony Starrorp.— What is known of An- 
thony Stafford’s history ? The date of his birth 
and death, or any other particulars? Did he 
publish any, and what, works besides The Femail 
Glory ? and is there any modern edition of this 
work known? The date of the first edition is 
1635. G. J. M. 

[ Anthony Stafford, descended from a noble family, was 
born in Northamptonshire, and educated at Oriel College, 
Oxford, where he took his degree of M.A. in 1623. He 
died in 1641. See Lowndes and Watt for a list of his 
works. There is no modern edition of his Femall Glory ; 
but in 1656 it was republished, and entitled The Prece- 
dent of Female Perfection. A curious account of this 
work will be found in Wood’s Athene O.ron., iii, 33.) ] 


Anonymous Avutnor. — Who was the trans- 
lator of “ The Contempte of the World, and the 
vanitie thereof, written by the reuerend F. Diego 


} ment; 


| cies of the reign of Elizabeth. 
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de Stella, of the order of S. Fr. of late translated 
out of the Italian into Englishe.” A° D" 1582. 
No place of publication, 16™°.? The dedication 
is — 

“To my deare and lovinge Countrywomen, and Sisters 
in Christ assembled together to serue God vnder the 
holie order of S. Briget in the towne of Rone in Fraunce.” 
It concludes — 

“From the prison, Aprilis 7. Anno domini. 1584. nost. 
capt. 7. Your faythfull well willer, and true frende in 
Christ Jesu. GC.” 

It will be seen the date of the title is two years 
earlier than that of the dedication. The writer is 
evidently a Roman Catholic suffering imprison- 
probably a prisoner of state detained for 
participation in sonfe of the numerous conspira- 
Perhaps some of 
your readers can supply his name 

G. W. W. Miyns. 

[We have before us the third English edition, trans- 
lated from the Spanish, of Diego’s Contempt of the World, 
“at S. Omers, for John Heigham. Anno 1622.” 18mo. 
Ihe Dedication commences “To the Vertvovs Religious 
sisters of the holie Order of S. Briget, my deare and lou- 
ing countrie women in our Lord Iesus Christi, increase of 
grace and euerlasting happines.” ‘The sentence “ From 
the prison,” &c. is omitted; but concludes with the words 
*“ your faithful wel willer, and true frende in Christ Tesu. 
G. C.” The “Approbatio” at the end of the book is 
dated “ Decembris, 1605,” and signed “ Georgius Coluene- 
sius, S. Theol. Licent. et Professor, librorum in Academia 
Duacensi Visitator.” At first we were inclined to attri- 
bute the initials to Gabriel Chappuys, the editor of the 
French translation; but the earliest edition we find by 
him in Niceron, xxxix. 109., is that of 1587.] 


etymology of the word 
orrery be ascertained ? Has it anything to do 
with the Latin horarium? Curtosus. 


[About the year 1700, Mr. George Graham first in- 
vente xd a movement for exhibiting the motion of the earth 
about the sun at the same time that the moon revolved 
round the earth. This machine came into the hands of 
a Mr. Rowley, an instrument maker, to be forwarded to 
Prince Eugene. Mr. Rowley’s curiosity tempted him to 
take it to pieces; but to his mortification he found he 
could not put it together again without having recourse 
to Mr. Graham. From this circumstance, Mr. Rowley 
was enabled to copy the various parts of the machine; 
and not long after, with the addition of some simple 
movements, constructed his first planetarium for Charles 
Earl of Orrery. Sir Richard Steele (Spectator, No. 552., 
and Guardian, No. 1.), thinking to do justice to the first 
encourager, as well as to the inventor, of such a curious 
instrument, called it an Orrery, and gave to Mr. J. Row- 
ley the praise due to Mr. Graham. (Desaguliers’s Course 
of Experimental Philosophy, i. 431., 4to., and Gent. Mag. 
June, 1818, p. 504.) Webster and other lexicographers 
agree in this etymology; yet, supposing it to be correct, 
there may still have been some allusive reference to the 
Latin horarium 


Orrery.— Can the 


Sir Henry Rowswet.. — Who was Sir Henry 
Rosewell of Ford Abbey in Devonshire? of what 
family ? and on what ages asion was he knighted ? 
Grey has noticed him in the preface to his edition 
of Hudibras, and has shown that not he, but Sir 
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Samuel Luke, was the hero of that poem. Lysons 
tells us that Sir Henry Rosewell married into the 
of the Drakes, but nothing farther. 
dis Ws De 
William, third son of Richard Rowswell (sometimes 
spelt Rosewell) of Bradford, in the county of Wilts, was 
icitor to Queen Elizabeth; he 
Carswell in the parish of Broadhembury, in the county of 
Devon, and dying in 1565, was succeeded by his eldest 
son William, who purchased the site of the ancient Ab- 
f l ted himself there. He was suc- 
is son Sir Henry Rowswell, who resided at 
in Sir William Pole’s time (circa 1630), but 
ld it to Sir Edmund Prideaux. 
enry was knighted at Theobalds on the 17th 
or 19th of February, 1618. His wife was Mary, daugh- 
ter of John Drake of Ashe; his family arms, per pale 
f und azure, a lion rampant argent. Crest: a lion’s 
head couped argent. We are indebted to Mr. Tuckett’s 
De Collections for the above information. 


family 











Bisnor Lynpwoop. — Lyndwood, the author 
of the Provinciale, where born? Was he of a 
family of merchants of that name, t 
mory there are some brasses in the church of 
Linwood parish, near Market Rasen ? 


whose me- 


J. SANsoM. 

William Lyndwood, Bishop of St. David's, was de- 
nded from a respectable family seated at Lyndewode or 
Linw 1, near Market Rasen, in the county of Lincoln, 
1 pla he was born. He is stated to have been 

" en children. Gough (Sepulch, Mon. ii. 52.) has 
rinted an inscription on a slab in the church of that 
parish to the memory of John and Alice Lyndewode, who 
ire thought to have been the father and mother of the 
bishop The father died in 1419. Gough (i. 53.) has 
ulso printed another inscription derived from the same 
church, to the memory of a second John Lyndewode, who 
lied in 1420, and who is stated to have been a brother of 
the bishop. We are indebted for these particulars to a 
valuable biographical notice of the bishop in the Archeo- 
wia, XXXiv, 411-417.) 
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Meplics. 
ENGLISH COMEDIANS IN THE NETHERLANDS. 


(1* S. ii. 184. 459. ; iii. 21.5 vii, 114. 360. 503. ; 
2™ S. vii. 36.) 


Mr. L. Ph. C. van den Bergh, J. U. D., in the 
first part of his *s Gravenhaagsche Bijzonderheden 
(’s Gravenhage Martinus Nijhoff, 1857), p. 20— 
23., writes: — 

“ Already in 1605 a company of English comedians or 
camerspelers * had erected its trestles at the Hague, and it 

ems they gave some representations during the fair. 
Che Hof van (Court of ) Holland, taking ill that this 
was done without its knowledge, thought fit to summon 
the players, and by them was acquainted, that they 
had an act of consent from the Prince, and the mag 
trates’ permission for eight or ten days: that, further- 
more, they took thre a spectator. Hereupon they 
were forbidden to play after the current week. (Resolu- 

Thus, probably, this as- 


tien ’s Hofs, May 10th, 1605.) 
sociation of actors will have given its representations in 





Rhetoricians. 


bought the manor of 


f2n¢ §, IX. Jan. 21. 60. 





i tent or booth, pitched up for the purpose, and in the 
number of Englishmen then, as appears from elsewhere, 
residing at the Hague, we d good reason for their 
doing so. 

“In the month of June of next year, they, with the 
Stadtholder’s leave, again made their entrance-bow to 
the public, but again only stayed for a short time: which 
latter fact, considering the journey from England to the 
Low Countries, makes us surmise that they also will 
have played in other towns of the United Provinces, 
though written proofs of this suggestion still be wanting.* 
And it seems they had ‘ a good house,’ for in the month 
of April, 1607, they, for a third time, found themselves 
at the Hague, and again the Hof interfered and hin- 
lered them from giving any farther representations until 
the fair. 

“ But, in 1608, the States, by express edict, opposed 
their authority against all scenical representations of 
whatever kind being given at the Hague, forbidding 
them as scandalous and pe rnicious to the ynmune, and 
thus, during a couple of years, no vestige of any stage- 
playing occurs. 

“The nation, meanwhile, had grown accustomed to 
such shows: even protestant England had admitted, 
and the Stadtholder with his court seem to have re- 
lished them. And so it happened that when, in 1610, 
the strolling actors again presented themselves, the Court 
of Holland, by resolution of September 24, authorised 
them to perform on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
rhursday, for which leave they should have to pay to 
the deacons, in behalf of the poor, a sum of 20 pounds; 
this licence was prolonged for a week on the 2 
similar permission was granted to them on October 9, 
1612: this time for a fortnight. Whether they since 
came back re than once, I cannot say, as I do not 
again find them noticed before the year 16: when the 
magistrate, under the stipulation of thirty guilders for 
the orphan-house, repeated for them his allowance to 
perform at the fair. In December of that year their li- 
cence was renewed, and the tennis-court of the Hof, in 
the present Hoflaan, conceded to their use. 

“ But once more, since that period, I fell in with an 
English company of actors, which resided at the Hague 





'b 

















* If Mr. Van den Bergh had looked over his Navorscher, 


» would not have overlooked what is stated there (.Va- 
vorscher’s Bijblad, 1850, pp. xl. and liv.; ef. “ N. & Q.” 
ist S. vii. 360. 503.) about the English players and their 
peregrinations; we can almost follow them step by step. 
I will not mention the troop of Robert Browne (sic, not 
Brony; vide infra), that, in October, 1590, performed 

73; “N.& Q.” 2"4S. vii. 36.), 





at Leyde n ( Navorscher, viii. 7 ; 
nor allude to the company of “ certain English come- 
dians,” who played at the townhall of Utrecht in July, 
1597; but will only refer to the association of players 
that (with John Wood as manager?) appears at the 
Court of Brandenburgh before August the 10th, 1604: 
comes to Leyden on September 30 of the same year: has 
an act of consent from his Excellency of Nassau, bearing 
the date of December 22: returns to Leyden on January 
the 6th, 1605: plays at Koningsberg in Prussia before 
the Duchess Maria Eleonora in October: is sent away 
from Elbing “ because of its having produced scandalous 
things on the stage:” is found at Rostock in 1606, and 
ugain dismissed in 1607. It seems this company, as your 
present “. and Jury,” acted extempore, and like the 
latter freque overstepped the then much less rigid 
rules of decency. That such English comedians were not 
unknown at Amsterdam in 1615 is proved by what is 
said in Brederoo’s Moortje, Act III. Sc.4. See the trans- 
lation by my friend John Scott of Norwich, “ N. & Q.” 
it S. vii. 361. 
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at least from November, 1644, to about February, 1645: “N.& Q.” 204 § 6.), Jehan Bradstriet, 1 
rgbid their names, as recorded in an act passed by notary, Saxfield, Richard Jones, avec leurs consorts, est 
heir were: Jeremias Kite, William Coock, Thomas Loffday, 1eurs et serviteurs, ont bere faire une vov 
, Edward § tnel [sic], Nathan Peet and his son, Allen tent ’ , 1- 
the Dinat t’s Hofs, Reg. No. 25.) It does not appear land llan t Frise, et, alla ur vovage, 
¥ ictresses belonged to this troop. Vexetcer leurs qualitez en faict ; ion of 
hich “To such of mv readers, however, as ask me what kind joeux de commedies, tragedies et hist _ pour s’entre- 
» the of representations these stagers used to give, ], to my tenir et fournir a leurs d ir « vage. 
will supply the information wanted: Cestes sont partant pout ! é rir 1 trer et 
wie " that, with other plays, they » prester toute faveur en v« t t leu 
ng. wil pieces of Shakspeare, M . troyer « ma f * vost ! t ke 
onth Be temporarics. For only with th seel des Estatz, afin les B mest v 3- 
ives 1 explain to myself how the works tantz soubz v« irisdictions, ne | | nt pas- 
hin- t first came already to be known sant d’exercer leur dictes qualitez par tout En »V 
until he § on were translated into Dutch: faisant, je vous en demeureray a tous oblig t me treu- 
nd tl! t a period when they were yet unnoticed else- verez tres appareillé a m \ 
posed wher Thus, already 1618, the well-known é lus grand cas DD I ] Angle- 
r of Jansz. Starter cave his version of Shakspeare’s terre, ce x l r, 1 
pan, {clo about Nothing in his Blyendigh Truysspel van Tir Vostre tr 
and le Cardone ende Fenicie van Messine ( Merrily-e nq Tre * tay ] sary 








ist of Timbre de Cardone and Fenicia of Messina); 4 llowaArp,’ 
at Lee iwal len, 1618, in 4to _ See van Halmac 1, Bijdragen J.-H x LENNEP. 
tot de Geschiedenis ran het Toone Contri 









































tted, 1 . Pale Miaasts ¥ een 99 Seaxtact Zeyst, near Utrecht, 
the History of the Stage|: L warden, p. 52. Starter's Dec. 21, 1859 
a performance, being very rare, never came under my 
1610, hands. I may, however, not pass under silence that on¢ 
ourt { tande o re Starter’s come 0 1 - 
<vo of my friends, wh ae —. ps t ju THE DE HUNGERFORD INSCRIPTION 
it an imitation alter Shakspeare, but rather a 
and up of an old nove!. If it be so, I, of course, retract my 
iy to - . T } tm 1094 rar } lray ‘ ° ° . 
surmis a 1vs, In rh, ave the ilramati ~ serintio < . 
mee 5 play of RF r liette, which was personated in the Phi in iption | ch in his 
a : - + ade : ae oo Sepulch nd eng ed 
; old chan of Rhetoricians at Amsterdam, am - 
ry, which, to all probability, also, is followed after Shak- , 1” his Plate xxxvut. V by Su 
since peare: whilst Jan Vos’s notorious tragedy of Aran en Richar ire, “ILun 
» not Titus, of which ly i wed a fifth dred unfortu- 
1 the edition, thir monstrated, tok 
for nicely Lace ‘ 
3 for but a fr at Androni- t 7 , . } j 
re to D vs ae. racing , in d, 
ir li cus. Perhaj 1 uY ; f su h tran 3 me - Cone’ : nig tay , 
I lations, | how i ' iness to be explained other- ! nel 4 wah 1S, that some 
of, im wise thar y the supposition that beforehand their corr inscription, 
, a originals had become kno by tl English comedians and h " , where Mi 
ha of that —a® ® , 
a { that time: Gough represented the arms of Heytesbury, be- 
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: . » Gouch s a ‘ S 8f eelatad show 
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» not chartermaster J. A. de Zwaan Cz., in a bundle of letters were probably obliterated wl i W re- 
rmed belonging to the States General, I thought too interesting | moved from the south wall of the church to th 
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& Q. * The title of Starter’s production abundantly shows “ Whoso shall pray for Sir Robert de Hungerford whilst 


Shakspeare not imitated by him. he shall live, and for his soul after his death, shall have 
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five hundred and fifty days of pardon, granted by fourteen 
bishops whilst he was alive: Wherefore in the name of 
charity (say) Pater and Ave.” 

When Gough, quoting Mr. Lethieullier, states 
that “ This plate, having no date, shows it was 


set up in his life-time,” he misreports Mr. Lethi- | 


eullier’s words. Mr. Lethieullier (Archeologia, 
ii. 296.) is speaking of the effigy of Sir Robert 
when he says, “This having been set up in his 
life-time, there is no being certain as to its date.” 
The inscription, when it asks for prayers for Sir 


Robert “so long as he shall live,” proves that it | 
was erected in his life-time. That fourteen bishops | 


should have promised five hundred and fifty days 
of pardon to all comers for an object so perfectly 
personal as the temporal and spiritual welfare of 
Sir Robert Hungerford seems very strange to 
our modern notions; but there is no doubt that 
there was a market always open for the sale of 
these visionary benefits. ‘he bishops whe made 
such grants were generally those of inferior grade, 
or suffragans: the amount of pardon to which 
their grants were usually limited was forty days, 
and sometimes thirty. 
whom Sir Robert Hungerford was endebted had 
granted forty days, the total would have amounted 
to 560: probably they were all for forty days but 
one, and that for thirty daysonly, There will be 
found a long catalogue of such indulgences granted 
to the fabric of the church of Durham, at the end 
of the edition of the Rites of Durham, printed for 
the Surtees Society in 1842; and several to a far 
less important structure, the Guild Chapel at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, are described in the folio volume 
upon that building, commenced by the late Thomas 
Fisher, F.S.A., and edited by myself after Mr. 
Fisher's death. Joun Govan Nicuotrs. 





PROHIBITION OF PROPHECIES. 
(2"¢ S. viii. 64.) 

The prohibition of prophecies dates from anti- 
quity. The Chaldxi or mathematici, the profes- 
sors of astrological prediction, were prohibited 
by various acts of the Roman emperors ; but the 
craving after this species of divination prevented 
the laws from being rigorously enforced. See 
Tacit. Ann. ii. 32., xii. 52.; Hist. i. 22., ii. 62. In 
the third of these passages Tacitus calls the mathe- 
matici a “genus hominum potentibus infidum, 
sperantibus fallax, quod in civitate nostra et 
vetabitur semper et retinebitur.” Sce also Dio 
Cass. Ixv. 1.; Suet. Vitell. 14.; and the laws in 
Cod. Theod. ix. 16.; Cod. ix. 18.; Coll. Leg. 
Mos. et Rom. tit. 15. There was a rescript of the 
Emperor Marcus Antoninus, which denounced 
transportation to an island against any person 


If each of the fourteen to | 


| the people to disturbance. 


who terrified the minds of others with super- | 


stitious fear. (Dig. 48. 19. 30.) <A rescript of 


Diocletian and Maximian permitted geometry, 
but proscribed the art of the mathematicus or 
astrologer as pernicious: “ Artem geometriz 
discere atque exercere publice interest. Ars 
autem mathematica damnabilis est et interdicta 
omnino.” (Cod, ix. 18. 2.) Ulpian (Coll. 15.) 
says on the rescript of Marcus: “ Et sane non 
debent impune ferri hujusmodi homines, qui sub 
obtentu et monitu deorum quedam vel renun- 
tiant vel jactant vel scientes confingunt.” (Com- 
pare Rein, Criminalrecht der Rimer, p. 905.) 

According to the law laid down by Paulus 
(Sentent. Rec, v. 21.), all persons professing to be 
inspired diviners are treated as criminals. “ Vati- 
cinatores qui se deo plenos adsimulant idcirco 
civitate expelli placuit, ne humana credulitate 
publici mores ad spem alicujus vi corrumperentur, 
vel certe ex eo populares animi turbarentur.” 
Paulus proceeds to declare that the punishment 
for their first offence is flogging and simple banish- 
ment; but that if this does not suffice, they are 
subject to imprisonment or transportation to an 
island. To consult an astrologer or other di- 
viner concerning the health of the emperor, or 
the state of public affairs, was a capital offence. 
The same punishment was due to a slave for a simi- 
lar consultation concerning the health of his master. 
Paulus adds that the safer course is to abstain not 
merely from the practice of divination, but even 
from all knowledge of it, and from the perusal of 
books of divination. The latter doctrine is re- 
peated in Cod. Theod. ix. 16. 8. with respect to 
the study of mathematical or astrological writings : 
* Neque enim dissimilis culpa est prohibita dis- 
cere quam docere.” 

Mecenas in his speech to Augustus warns him 
against magicians, who by false predictions lead 
(Dio Cass. lii. 36.) 

It has been remarked that when a person re- 


ceives a prophecy, promising him some great ele- 


vation of dignity, his disposition is, not to sit 
quiet, awaiting the spontaneous fulfilment of his 
destiny, but to resort to active measures for 
bringing about the event. This observation has 
been illustrated by a reference to the example of 
Macbeth, who is not satisfied to await the natural 
accomplishment of the prophecy of the weird sis- 
ters that “ he shall be king loonien” but murders 
Duncan in order to obtain his crown. This ten- 
dency of human nature did not escape the pene- 
tration of Tacitus, who thus comments on the 
prediction of the astrologer Ptolemxus that Otho 
would one day become emperor : —“ Sed Otho 
tamquam peritia et monitu fatorum predicta ac- 
cipiebat, cupidine ingenii humani libentius ob- 
scura credendi. Nee deerat Ptolemzus, jam et 


sceleris instinctor, ad quod facillime ab ejusmodi | 
| 


99 


voto transitur.” — Hist. i. 22, (Compare Meri- 
vale’s Rome under the Emperors, vol. vi. p. 386.) 


It is this tendency which has led to the pro- 
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hibition of prophecies: notwithstanding the sup- | 
posed sanctity of diviners, predictions have been 
rendered penal, because they unsettle men’s 
minds, and stimulate them to take active steps 
for accomplishing the downfal of princes, or for 
bringing about other political changes, to which 
the prediction points. 


Je 





FOLK-LORE AND PROVINCIALISMS. 
(2"¢ S. viii. 483.) 

Brangle.— This word is used in Lincolnshire, 
and is given by Halliwell in quite an opposite 
meaning to that ascribed to it by the translators 
of Rabelais, where it seems to mean to prevent 
difficulty. Mr. Halliwell says, “ Brangled, con- 
fused, entangled, complicated. Lincolnshire.” And 
so I have always heard it applied. Thus, a con- 
fused and complicated account is called “a 
brangled account.” 

Cushion. — In the parish accounts of Wrangle, 
near Boston, “ A velvet quishon of greene” is 
mentioned as belonging to the pulpit in 1673. 
See Chaucer's Troilus and Cressida, Book iii. line 
961., where “ quishen” for Cushion occurs. 

Leery is frequently used in Lincolnshire to 
express feeling shy, bashful, under restraint. 
Thus, a country girl will say, “ I felt quite leery 
when the lady spoke to me.” 

Widbin.— Your correspondent A. A. says, that 
the Anglo-Saxon for the Red Dogwood is corn- 
treou. It is rather singular that the botanical 
name of the Dogwood — Cornus florida — should 
approach so near to the Anglo-Saxon ! 

Singing before Breakfast—* If you sing before 
breakfast, you will cry before night,” is a very 
common saying in almost every part of Lincoln- 
shire. Pisney Tompson. 

Stoke Newington. - 

I send a few provincialisms not in Halliwell (ed. 
1855): — 

Crump, a knock, more especially on the head. 
Cambridgeshire. 

Dee, noise.—Cambridgeshire. 

Haling-way, towing-path.— Cambridgeshire. 

Cambridgeshire people pronounce two, do, and 
the like, as few, dew, &c.; they also insert to- 
gether in such phrases as “ What are ye at there, 
together ?” 

Scoggin, a vane, weathercock.— Kent. 

Brangle, decidedly from ebranler, to shake 
(act). 

Lear. 
empty. 

Maiden.—I have often heard a most dearly- 
loved deceased friend, born in Lancashire, use the 
word maiden in the sense of clothes’-horse: in 
the same county the word winter-hedge, given by 
Hailiwell, is used in the same meaning. 

P. J. F. GANtition. 


Halliwell, s. v. says Lear = hollow, 
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| road. 
| me there was a great similarity in the two cases, 
| as I know my father’s was a very ancient oflice, 
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Brancie (2" §. viii. 6. 483.), like the Scotch 
brangle, to shake, to vibrate, is probably from the 
French branler, brandir. Cushion is from French 
coussin, from Germ. hussen, hissen, perhaps derived 
from the Heb. p‘3, “a bag,” “purse.” Huffkins 
may be a diminutive formed from huff, “ to swell,” 
from A.-S. hebban, to “raise.” Leer may come 
from leer, “ empty,” from A.-S. geler. Asimnel 
or symnel is “ a kind of cake made of sugar, flour, 
plums and saffron” (Marriott's Eng. Dict.), from 
L. simila, flour, fine meal; whence the A.-S. 
symbel, simble, simle, a feast, banquet, supper. A 
maiden was likewise a sort of guillotine; and 
gleer may be connected with the Dan. glar, Icel. 
gler, glass. R. S. Cuarnock. 





Tae Mayor or Market Jew or Marazion 
(2°¢ S. viii. 451.)—While staying some time since 
at Marazion in Cornwall, I went into the little old 
church with the clergyman, who, pointing out a 
large high bishop's throne-like kind of seat, said: 
“That is the mayor's seat, and it is a common 
saying here — ‘In one’s own light like the Mayor 
of Marazion.’” Certainly the position and appear- 
ance of the seat justifies the legend. 

W. pe Monvun. 

Tne Kine’s Scurcnron (2™ §S. ix. 6.) —In 
answer to Mr. Bruce, perhaps the following in- 
formation may be of service: — My father was a 
King’s Messenger for upwards of forty years, and 
served under fifteen or sixteen prime ministers. 
When on duty, that is to say travelling with 
despatches, he always wore a scutcheon or badge 
of this description: as well as I can recollect, 
a small lozenge-shaped frame about four inches 
long, made of some metal very strongly gilt, in- 
side of which was the arms of England, painted 
on some kind of stout paper, I think; so it ap- 
peared tome. This was covered by a thick glass 
let into the frame ; from the bottom of the frame 
and affixed to it by a ring depended a small solid 
silver greyhound, in full chase. The badge was 
worn round the neck by a broad blue ribbon. It 


| was his authority for passing turnpikes toll free, 


through parks and any private property, and in 
fact anywhere he had occasion to go, and like- 
wise for pressing posthorses or carriages on the 
In reading Mr. Bruce's Note it struck 


he receiving as part of his fees 4d. per day for 
livery, which fee had been in existence from the 
time of Elizabeth. He also held his situation by 
patent. S.J. 5S. 


Sie Peter Grieane (2" S. viii. 187,.)—For par- 
ticulars of him, see Blomefield’s Norfolk,“ Village 
of Hardwick,” where are still the remains of a 
red-brick house, surrounded by a moat, in which 
he resided. as Be 
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Arirumeticat Notation (2™ S. viii. 41. 460. 
520.) — The common usage of the middle ages 
being to divide number into digitus, articulus, and 


compositus, I ] ume that computus, occurring 
with the two other words, must be taken as either 
intended compositus, OF as a mistake, until 
more instances are produced, I never found any 


word but compositus “ined with digitus and arti 


to be 


culus. 
There is no doubt that compotus and computus 


are the same word, and that either spelling is very 
frequent. But my experience is utterly at vari- 
ance with that of H. F., who pronounces “ an ac- 
count of money” to be a meaning of compotus 
common enough to be called the usual one. 
When doctors differ, a third doctor must be called 
in: and I call in Doctor Ducange, whom I have 
never till now consulted on this question, He 
first points out that computus originally means 
computation of any kind, and cites ancient au- 
thors, as Julius Firmicus and St. Jerome. He 
then goes on thus :— “ Compotus, seu Computus, 


apud Scriptores, Ecclesiasticus potissimum intelli- 
gitur. Of this he goes on to give ample 
instances, noticing also the manner in which Com- 
potista means a settler of time by the sun and 
moon, &e. If H. F. can support his assertion that 
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different works which formed the Shakspeare 


| very interesting essay, entitled 
| Gallery,—an Illustration, 


be referred to a 
‘ The Shakespeare 
”" which forms the second 
section of a pamphlet by that able advocate of 
British Art, the late William Carey, entitled 
Varia; Historical Observations on Anti-British 
and Anti-Contemporarian Prejudices, &e., 8vo. 
1822. The chief object of this essay is to show 


Gallery. H. Q. may also 


that the striking events of English history, es- 


the usual meaning of computus refers to money, it 
will be a useful correction of Ducange. As at 
present informed, I take the fact to be that “Com- 
putus Ecclesiasticus,” the standing title of the 
calendar, subsided into “Computus,” with “ Ec- 
clesiasticus ” understood, just as “ Holy Bible” 
has subsided into “ Bible,” or “sum total” into 
“sum,” a word which never implied addition 
until it came to stand alone after keeping come | 


t No doubt there may be occa- 


pany with “ total.” 


sions il uses of the original me ining of computus § 
the que stion is al ut their frequency. 

Before leavi this — t, I notice some 
amount of tendency to confusion between Com- 
putus ind Com) situ . from C’ ompositio, used as a 
translation of Syntaris. The Almanac called the 


Ptolemseus” seems to contain the 
word in a confusion between the of Com- 
putus and Syntaxis. Ducange notices one instance 
ot Compr situs used for Computus. 

A. De 


Boypett’s SuaxsreareE Gauiery (2™ §. viii. 


e¢ ompost 





senses 


MorGan. 








50. 97. 313.457.) It is singular that those gentle- 
men who have d to reply to V. H. Q 

original Query should be unacquainted with th 

interesting lume, The Patronage of f British Art: 
an Histo l Sketch, comprisir Account of the 
Rise and Progress of Art l Artists in Londo 

from the heginni go ¢ f the Re igi of George the 
Second, &c., by John Pye, Svo. 1845. In this 
work (p. 279.) will be found a reprint of Mr. 
Tassie’s Sale Catalogue, indicating the subjects, 


names of artists, purchasers, and prices of the 


pecially as delineated by the forcible pencil of 
Northcote, possessed stronger interest and brought 


higher prices at the sale than the more imagina- | 


tive and academical compositions of Hamilton, 
Angelica Kauffman, and others. An account 
of the lottery also appeared in the Projector, 
No. XLIL., and was reprinted in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, vol. |xxv. p. 213. WittiaM Barss. 

Sir Ropert te Grys (2™ S. viii. 
family of Le Grys is extinct in Norfolk. C. Le 
Grys was owner of the manor-house of Morton 
in Norfolk, of which parish Robert Le Grys was 
rector till 1790. He was a good scholar and a 


friend of Dr. | MH! 3 


Samuel Parr. > 


Tue Turer Kings or Coron (2" 8, viii. 505.) 
— There is, at this time, a public-house in Boston, 
Lincolnshire, called the “ Indian Queen ;” it pro- 
bably took its name from some fancifully dressed 
figures which I well remember were painted on 
its ancient sign-board. There were three figures, 
and these were so uncouth, and unlike anything 
known at that time, that the house had borne the 
name of “ The Three Merry Devils.” This tavern 
originally bore the name and sign of “ The Three 
Kings of Cologne,” but the sign faded, and the 
title became obsolete, and the medieval designa- 
tion of the house was desecrated and degraded as 
I have stated. 

Another tavern in Boston has, at present, for 
its name the curious combination of “ The Bull 
and Magpye,” and bears for its sign a literal bull 
and as literala magpye. This name and sign has 
also medieval origin. The ancient title of the 
house was the “ Bull and Pie,” both words having 
a reference to the Roman Catholic faith ; the dull 
being the Pope’s Bull, and Pie or Pye being the 
familiar name in English for the Popish Ordinal; 
that is, the book which contained the ordinances 
for solemnising the offices of the Church. A MS. 
called The Salisbury Pie, — Regule de omnibus 
historiis inchoandi, advertised for sale 


xe., was 


by Mr. Kerslake, of Bristol, in 1858, This was 
one of the Service Books of the Romish Church. 
Ther was a celebrate d inn in Alde ite called the 
“ Pie” in 1659, and later. See Nares’s Glossary, 
p. 16. ed. 1857; see also Gutch’s Collect. Cur. ti. 
169. Pie or Pye is supposed to be 1 abridge- 


ment of the Greek word, Pinaz, an index. 
Pisuey THompsoy. 


268.) — The | 
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Cuttinc one’s Stick: Terms vusep By Prin- 
rers (2 S. viii. 478.) — May not this phrase, 
which does not mean abrogating a covenant, or 
cutting the connection with anybody, but simply 
going nway, be rather derived from an expression 
very commonly used in printing offices? A com- 
pal who wants a holiday, or a little recreation, 
will say, “ Well, I am tired of this. I shall cut 
the stick (i. e. the composing-stick) for to-day, 
and go and take a walk.” Ihave been told the 
phrase “in the wrong box” is derived from the 
compositor’s expression when he finds a letter r in 
the wrong place; and that “to mind your p's unk " 
q's” comes from the same these "hs 
being so like each other, and so liable to be mis- 
taken the one for the other by young ec ompositors, 
who have not got quite used to read letters the 
reverse way. 


source, 





May I venture to add, — 
‘An old-fashi« | saving is often in use, 
Bi din Bs ~ ‘to look to their P’s and their Q’s;’ 
A better example we now-a-days find, 
’Tis our 'N? s and our Q’s we are careful to mind.” 


A. A. 


Poets’ Corner. 


The illustration given by Sir J. Emerson 
Tennent (p. 478.) from Zechariah, of the “cutting 
being symbolical of the abrogation of 
a friendly covenant, or the disruption of family 
bonds, reminds me of the provisions in the Salic 
Law ; and the forms there laid down for a person 
who desired to repudiate all connection with his 
kinsmen : — 

“LXIIL De « qui e de parentilla t 

“1. Si quis de parentilla tollere voluerit, in mallo 
ante tunginum aut centenarium ambulet, et ti quatuor 
fustes alninos super caput suum frangat, et illas quatuor 


’ ” 
one’s stick 


partes im mallo jactare debet, et wi dicere, ut et de jura- 
mento, et de hwredit ite, el de tota illorum se ratione tollat. 

“2. Et si postea aliquis de parentibus suis aut moritur, 
aut occiditur, nihil ad eum de ejus hereditate, vel de 
compositione pertineat. . 

“3. Si autem ille occiditur, aut moritur, compositio aut 
hereditas ejus non ad bwredes ejus, sed ad fiscum 
tineat, aut cui fiscus dare voluerit.” 


W. B. Mac Cans. 


Herartpic DrawineGs AND Encravines (2"4 S. 
viii. 471.) —We are told by that careful antiquary, 
Mr. J. R. Planché, in his Pursuivant of 4 irms, 
1852, p. 20., that the mode of indi ‘ating the tine- 
tures in engraving is said to be the invention of 
an Italian, Padre Silvestre de Petra Sancta; the 
earliest instance of its use in England being the 
death-warrant of King Charles I., to which the 
seals of the subscribing parties are re presented as 
attached. 

Gules seems to be re prese nted by re rpe ondicular 
lines, as blood running down; ry horizontal 
lines, as a level expanse of tia water: vert, by 
diagonal lines, as indicating a green hill ; sable, 
by the cross lines, as darkness. 


per 





azure, | 


joining 


AcHE. of Wales. 
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Turee Cuurcuwarpens (2 §. viii. 146.)—At 
Attleborough, Norfolk, three ¢ Pett ventas = are 
chosen annually, and there is evidence that the 
custom existed as far back as 1617. It appears 
from the fourth bell at S. John Maddermarket, 
Norwich, that in 1765 there were three church- 
wardens. I cannot say whether such is the case 
now. At S. Michael-at-Thorn, in the same city, 
there are, I believe, three. At S. Michael Cos- 
lany (also Norwich) forty years ago, I am 
told there were three. But this would appear to 
have been unusual, for when they presented them- 
selves to be sworn, the Archdeacon (Bathurst) 
jocosely exclaimed, “ Any churchwardens 
for S. Michael Coslany, gentlemen, any more ? 

EXTRANEUS. 

Carat (1* S. iv. 443. &c.)—I think I can furnish 
as early an instance as any of those adduced by 
your correspondents of the use of this word: 
being employed in a sort of Spy-book (MS.) 
about the year 1663. 

* Needham (Marchmont) practises physic in St Thomas 
Apostles, holds no great cabal with the disaffected, though 
much courted to it; is not very zealous, only despairs of 
grace from the king.” 


more 


Macaulay, in History of England, says that 
“during some years the word cabal was popu- 
larly used as synonymous with cabinet,” and con- 
siders the appellation as applied to the ministry of 
1671 only a “ whimsical coincidence.’ Cr. Horrer. 


Grerine (1" S. viii. 340.) — Henry Geering, 
late of St. Margaret's, Isle of Thanet, Kent, and 
afterwards of Dublin, Gent., died intestate, and 
administration was granted to Richard Geering, 
of Dublin, his brother, 26 April, 1694, by the 
Court of Prerogative in Ireland. Can any cor- 
respondent from the Isle of Thanet supply me 
with information respecting this Henry Geering 
r his family? Perhaps some memorial of th em 
appears in the parish register of St. Margaret's. 

Y. S. M. 

Hitpresiey’s Portican Miscerrianies (2° S. 
viii. 472.) —In the church of Wytor Witton, 
Huntingdonshire, is a monument to the memory 
of Mark Hildesley, M.A., who is stated to have 
been for sixteen years rector of that and the ad- 
y parish (Houg hton). He died April 28th, 

726, aged fifty-eight, and the monument was 
erected by “ M. H. Filius Defuncti natu Maxi- 
mus.” L. 


Discovery or GuNrowpeR Port spy THE Maci 


Mirror (2 S. viii. 369.) —I have an imperfect 
copy of the Prayer Book with this plate, of a 
much later date than that alluded to at p. 369. 
The title- page and some leaves are gon but the 


Order in Council of 1760 for the use of the usual 
prayers is in it; and the prayers mention King 
George IIT., Queen Charlotte, and George Prince 
8. O. 
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Campnettton, Aroyitesume (2"¢ S. viii. 380.) 
—I purchased at a book sale in Edinburgh, nearly 
two years ago, a work entitled Views of Camp- 
bellton and Neighbourhood, published by Wm. 
Smith, junr., Lithographer, Edinburgh (43 pp. 
la. fol.) It contains nearly a dozen views, among 
which there is one of the “ Main Street of Camp- 
bellton” with the ancient cross which Cornpert 
Bepve mentions. In the printed description which 
accompanies the views the cross is thus alluded 
to:— 

“ The Cross, which stands in the centre of the street, is 
a very handsome pillar of granite, and is richly orna- 
mented with sculptured foliage. It bears on one side 
this inscription : ‘ Hec: est: crux: Domini: Yvari: M:K: 
Eachyrna : quondam Rectoris : de Kyregan: et Domini: 
Andre nati: ejus: Rectoris: de Kilcoman : qui hanc 
crucem fieri faciebat.’ 

“ Gordon (by report only) mentions this as a Danish 
obelisk, but does not venture its description, as he never 
saw it. The tradition of the town, however, is, that it 
was brought from Iona, and we are inclined to be of the 
same opinion, although it has been stated in a lately pub- 
lished work that this tradition is improbable, from the 
circumstances of its being likely that the x was not re- 
moved far from where it was originally placed; as also 
that the name Kyregan, of which M‘Eachran was rector, 
sounding something like Kilkerran and Kilcoman, of 
which Mr. Andrew was rector, being similar to Kilcoivin, 
an ancient parish now joined to that of Campbellton. This 
kind of derivation certainly bears some ingenuity, if not 
probability. Yet when one considers the intercourse 
which existed between Kintyre and the island of Iona 
for such a length of time, as is proved from the inti- 
macy existing between St. Columba and St. Ciaran 
during the whole of their lives, as also the fact of there 
being many Ionian crosses of undisputed origin dis- 
tributed throughout the country and found in places 
much more unlikely than Campbellton, connected with 
the description of the stone, the nature of the sculpture, 
and the tradition of the country, he is naturally led to 
conclude that the cross was actually brought from Iona. 
However, come from where it might, it is a great orna- 
ment to the town. There also a public well of pure spring 
water issues from a fountain in the cross. The Kintyre 
Club has adopted the figure of this x as one of its distin- 
guishing badges.” 

Referring to my copy of Pennant’s Tour, 1772, 
I find that the first paragraph of the above is 
taken from his work. 
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tounD ABouT our Coat Fire (2S. viii. 481.) 
— Inferring from Dr. Rimeautt's article on this 
subject, that he has not seen the first, second, and 
third editions of this tract, I beg to say that I 
possess the latter, which is, however, without 
date. It contains, moreover, a sheet less than 
Dr. Rimpavtt's edition, and differs too as to the 
title-page, which being shorter, and character- 
istic in its way, I venture to transcribe : — 
“ Round about our Coal-Fire: or Christmas Entertain- 
ments, containing Christmas Gambols, Tropes, Figures, 


| &c. with Abundance of Fiddle-Faddle-Stuff ; such as 


If Curnsert Bepe desires to get a copy of | 


the views and letter-press, I will be glad to part 
with my copy at the price it cost me. J.N 

Inverness. 

Tue Boox or Hr-Many (2™ S. viii. 512.) — 
Mr. Ketty asks, “Can any of your correspon- 
dents inform” him “ in whose custody this doubt- 
less highly curious ancient MS. is at the present 
time?” The Leabhar Hy Maine, or the Book of 
the O' Kellys, was among the Stowe MSS. These 
were all bought by the present Earl of Ashburn- 
ham, who no doubt is the actual owner. In the 
Transactions of the Iberno-Celtic Society, tom. i. 


« Ave 


Stories of Fairies, Ghosts, Hobgoblins, Witches, Bull- 
beggars, Raw-heads and Bloody-Bones, Merry Plays, &c. 
for the Diversion of Company in a Cold Winter-Evening, 
besides several curious Pieces relating to the History of 
Old Father Christmas ; setting forth what Hospitality has 
been, and what it is now. Very proper to be read in all 
Families. Adorned with many curious Cuts. The Third 
Edition. London. Printed for J. Roberts in Warwick- 
Lane, and sold by the Booksellers in Town and Country. 
Price 1s.” Pp. 48. 

The cut of the “ Hobgoblin Society” is face- 
tiously described as being “from an_ original 
painting of Salvator Rosa,” and the following 
one, of * Witches at an Assembly,” as “from a 
Capital Piece by Albert Durer, as supposed by 
the hardness of the drawing.” ‘There is no Pro- 
logue in my copy, but an excellent Epilogue, 
which, however, as Dr. Rimpavtt promises to 
return to the subject, I leave to his discretion. A 
copy, bearing the same title as mine, and also 
without date, was sold for seventeen shillings at 
Mr. Halliwell’s sale of his Shakspearian collections 
in May, 1856. Wictiram Bares. 


Dickson or Berwicxsurre (2™ S, viii. 398.)— 
I am unable to give D. any information as to the 
Dicksons of Brightrig, but I am quite certain 
that the family of Belchester is not extinct. The 
late George Dickson, Esq., of that place, who died 
some few years ago, was married, and left issue 
one son and a daughter; the former is now an 
oflicer in the army. CHATHODUNUS. 


Naruantet Farrcroven (2 S. viii. 398.) —In 
answer to the request of Messrs. C. II. & 
Tuomrson Coorer for farther information re- 
specting this gentleman, I beg to say that in The 
History and Antiquities of Lambeth, by John 
Tanswell, of the Inner Temple, 8vo. Lond. 1857, 


| p. 136., is an account of “ Daniel Featlye, Feat- 


part i. p. cxxi., may be seen a lengthened descrip- | 


tion of its contents. 


ley, or Fairclough, D.D.” It states, inter alia, 


that he was 

“ Presented to this living [St. Mary's, Lambeth] on 
February 6, 1618. He was the son of John Featley, by 
Marian Thrift his wife, and was born on the 15th March, 
1582, at Charlton-upon-Otmore, near Oxford, but was 
descended from a Lancashire family named Fairclough, 
which he changed to Featley, to the great displeasure of 
his nephew, who wrote an account of his life.” 


Nathaniel Fairclough was probably the nephew 
TP 
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Lucky Stones (2° §. viii. 267.) — There is no 
mystery about “ lucky stones.” ‘They are gene- 
rally composed of flint, and come mostly from 
the chalk districts. When flint is in a fluid state, 
its particles have a mutual attraction for each 
other, whereby they will aggregate into lumps. 
This has been frequently proved by artificial ex- 
periment. When the fluid flint was originally 
disseminated through the chalk, it gradually ag- 
gregated into such nodules or irregular figures as 
the crevices in the chalk favoured. Flint nodules 
are of the most varied and fantastical forms. In 
the case of “ lucky stones” the flint merely col- 


lected round something softer than itself, which | 


afterwards decayed out or wore out, and conse- 
quently left a hole. P. Hurcuinson. 


Sir Humpenry (or Humrrey) Lynpe (or 
Linp) (2™ S. ix. 13.) —Sir H. Lynde was author of 
Via Tuta and Via Devia (Prynne’s Canterburie’s 
Doome, pp. 168. 170. 185.). He was a friend 
of Simon Birekbeck'’s (Birekbeck’s Profestant’s 
Evidence, 1657; Preface, § 1.). He is noticed by 
Duport (Muse Subsecive, p- 20.). Notices of the 
controversy at his house may be seen in a letter to 
Joseph Mead, printed in the very useful but ill- 
edited collection known Birch’s Court and 
Times of James I. (1.ond., 1849, vol. ii. p. 408.) ; 
and in a letter of John Chamberlain's to Sir D. 
Carleton (July 12, 1623, S. P.O.) One Humphry 
Lynd, curate of Maidstone, is mentioned by Le 
Neve (Protestant Bishops, vol, i. part 1. p. 206.). 

J. E, B. Mayor. 


as 


St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Joun Lioyp (or Froyp) tne Jesuir (2 S. 
ix. 13.) —Of John Floyd, alias Daniel i Jesu, 
alias Hermannus Loemelius, alias Geo. White, 
some account may be seen in Berington’s Memoirs 
of Panzani, pp. 124—126. 

It is so hard to identify members of a perse- 
cuted sect, forced to assume a succession of dis- 
guises, that I add the following references, with- 
out venturing to affirm that they refer to the 
same person as Panzani. 

One Lloyd, a dangerous Jesuit, occurs in 
Prynne’s Canterburie’s Doome, p- 453. ; Lloyd, 
alias Hen. Smith, a Jesuit, ibid. p.449.; one Hen. 
Loyd, or Flud, alias Fras. Smith, alias Rivers, 
alias Simons, provincial of the Jesuits, ibid. pp. 
448-450. J. E. B, Mayor. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 





Herauvic (2"¢ §. viii. 531.)— The armorial 
bearings on the impalement mentioned by P. 
Hurcuinson may possibly be intended for the 
name of Batty or Battie, as they somewhat re- 
semble the coat granted to Battie of Wadworth 
and Warmsworth, Yorkshire, viz. a chevron be- 
tween three goats passant, on a chief a demi- 
savage, or woodman, holding a club oyer his 
shoulder, between two cinquefoils. C. J. 
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Tue “ Misers” or Quentin Matsys (2" §, 
viii. 469.) — The Query respecting the Misers of 
this artist, suggests another Query I have long 
thought of asking, namely, on what authority 
are the personages represented in the picture 
styled misers at all? They appear to me to be 
two merchants looking over their books. Every- 
thing about the room betokens neatness and 
order; both men are well-dressed in the burgher 
costume of the time; and certainly the face of 
the man nearest to the spectator is pleasing in 
expression, and bears no trace of a miserly or 
churlish disposition. 

last saw the picture at the Manchester Ex- 
hibition, and could not get near enough to read 
the entries in the book they are looking over ; but 
I saw that it was an account-book, and if any 
person familiar with Flemish, and with the cur- 
rent hand of the time, will take the trouble to 
read the entries, some light may be thrown upon 
the subject of the picture, and possibly some clue 
may be obtained towards identifying the persons 
represented, J. Dixon. 


Suaxspeare’s Curr cattep Hay Cuirr (2"4 
S. viii. 79.) —The poor people for some miles round 
still call it Hay Cliff, t.e. the High Cliff. So in 
West Dorset Hawkchurch is called by the people 
Hay Church, i.e. the church on the high ground. 

G. R. L. 

Ilenry Situ (2"¢ §, viii. 254.)—I am able to 
supply the missing words of the title-page of the 
edition of Henry Smith’s Sermons to which Mr. 
Binenam refers (“ N, & Q.” p.331.) They are 
as follows : 

“At Lendon: Imprinted by Felix Kyngston for 
Thomas Man, dwelling in Pater-noster Row at the signe 
of the Talbot. 1611.” 

My copy has the whole of the “ Questions” at 
p. 54. to which Mr. Bincuam refers. Should the 
book be republished, I shall have much pleasure 
in placing my copy at the disposal of the Editor. 

C. J. Exxiorr. 


Winkfield Vicarage. 

Bisnors Erect (2° §. viii. 431.) —The junior 
bishop never being a member of the House of Peers, 
cannot, of course, take his seat before his consecra- 
tion; but I much doubt whether, even under the 
old system—that is, before the creation of the see 
of Manchester — any bishop elect only could have 
so taken his seat; as the bishops surely sit in the 
House as Spiritual Peers, and could not come 
under that denomination until entitled to it by 
the act of consecration. J.S8.S. 


“ Pruait (?)” (2™ S. ix. 4.) — As prugit does 
not accord, in tense, with the verbs which follow 
(furaverit, occiderit), Du Cange suspects that the 
passage, as it stands, is corrupt ; and therefore for 
“Si quis bisontem, bubalum, vel cervum prugit, 
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